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THE NEW PHILOSOPHY IN FRANCE. 


During the last decade, there has been much talk in France 
about a new philosophy. ‘‘New’’ does not mean here that it 
had no place in the past, since its supporters claim that it 
always existed, at least as a more or less definite tendency. 
The novelty consists rather in the proposal to substitute for the 
present conception of philosophy that very direction hitherto 
manifested only from time to time and as a reaction. Ina 
word, for intellectualism, for the primacy of thought, it aims 
to substitute the primacy of life and action. It sympathizes 
with Heraclitus rather than with Aristotle. It prefers Duns 
Scotus to S. Thomas, and Pascal to Descartes. I may add 
that, in the nineteenth century, it looks to Newman more than 
to Herbert Spencer. It is a new positivism; for it starts from 
facts, not indeed as Comte did from facts as given by common 
sense, but from facts divested of the utilitarian dress which 
our needs and habits wrap around them. 

The immediate sources of this philosophy are to be found 
in two currents of thought running side by side, towards the 
close of the nineteenth century. The one psychological and 
metaphysical, with Ravaisson as an initiator and Bergson as 
its ablest exponent, has shown that the immediate data of 
consciousness are soon affected by contact with the practical 
exigencies of life. The other current, scientific and critical, 
has been suggested by Boutroux and worked out by such sci- 
entists as Poincaré, Milhaud, Duhem, ete., who hold that the 
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laws of nature lack that absolute truth and that inflexible de- 
terminism hitherto attributed to them, and that, as the mind 
has a share in their formation, they are relative and contingent. 

I do not intend to expound at length either this criticism 
of the sciences—interesting as it may be—or even Professor 
Bergson’s philosophy, whatever may be its probable influence 
on contemporary thought. I shall only draw from the one 
certain ideas, from the other certain instances. My purpose 
is rather to point out the new direction given under their 
impulse to philosophy: a direction which some writers, both 
scientists and philosophers, indicate. 

Intellectualism, the new philosophy admits, does not main- 
tain that man is pure intellect; but it maintains that know- 
ledge is acquired by the very fact that we have clear, method- 
ical, well-reasoned thought; when the object to be known has 
been reduced to concept by rigorous and logical operation. 
For the intellectualist, the obscure, the indistinct in the con- 
crete complexity of consciousness, is not an object of knowledge ; 
to be known it must become clear and clearly conscious, it must 
be reduced to explicit ideas by our logical reason. The intel- 
lectualists look upon Descartes as their master; they receive 
as true only what is evident, what is clear and reasoned out. 
They are geometers and logicians, in Aristotle’s way. The 
essential end of knowledge, to their mind, is to have clear 
ideas of things and precise conceptions of relations. The 
rest is accidental. In a word, intellectualism, the old phi- 
losophy, is, in purpose and attitude, the continuation of science. 

The new philosophy takes the opposite attitude. It says: 
Philosophy is not the continuation of science, it is another 
sort of knowledge altogether. Science takes a point of view 
of things; philosophy must have a view of things. Reality 
is not reached by the discursive or dialectical intellect, by 
means of concepts clear and distinct perhaps, but abstract, 
not even by the pure contemplation of clear light, lucid it is 
true, yet dead and cold. A concept is but a diminution and an 
abstraction. Reasoning cannot embrace the richness of reality 
nor the fulness of life. Logic does not grasp the ever-moving 
flexibility of things and thoughts, nor their perpetual becom- 
ing, their essential dynamism, their vitality and growth. All 
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this can be reached only by the activity of the whole soul and 
by an endeavor to enter into the living reality. Abstract anal- 
ysis does not give certitude; action does. We know a thing by 
living it. The originality and the unity of the new philosophy 
lies in the claim that idea is subordinated to reality and reality 
to action. 

Of course, the new philosophy grants to intellectualism that 
it is necessary to use discourse and logic, concepts and ideas 
to express and impart knowledge, to teach and to speak. That 
point of view, however, is but secondary, since, when we rea- 
son, knowledge is already acquired and reality reached. More- 
over, language cannot express reality: ‘‘ Language,’’ says Pro- 
fessor Bergson, ‘‘is incommensurable with thought.’’ The 
picture of a man, the skeleton of an animal, the cynemato- 
graphie picture of a moving object, help memory and give 
some idea of the thing represented; they are never the reality. 

It is interesting to know what right, that is to say, what 
reason, this philosophy which claims to be new, has to offer 
itself as a substitute for the philosophy which it considers 
somewhat contemptuously to be old and which, notwithstand- 
ing, was the pride of the nineteenth century. 

The first step of the new philosophy has been the criticism 
of intellectualism. I say ‘‘eriticism’’ and not refutation; for 
the new philosophy, a system is not refuted, but outgrown. 
Every point of view has its value, only one is fuller and 
richer; it goes deeper into reality. Intellectualism has as- 
sumed the scientific or rationalistic attitude. It means only to 
go farther than science, to devise a scheme of laws as simple 
and as general as possible by which the universe is made in- 
telligible, and by which its constitution and course is explained. 

Now it happens that the criticism of the sciences has shown 
that this attitude gives but a relative knowledge of things 
without attaining reality. The work of criticism began with 
the study of scientific theories. It was then acknowledged that 
theories are not more or less adequate expressions of objective 
reality, but that they are definitions, in great part conven- 
tional, of symbols which enable us to classify things, to repre- 
sent and handle them easily. For instance, what is the 
principle of inertia which dominates mechanics, if not a 
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conventional definition of the cases when force is spoken of; 
when namely, the trajectory is not straight nor the velocity 
constant. Scientists postulate this principle; they accept it 
as a convention and then apply it to things. This explains 
the fact that theories are changeable, variable from one epoch 
to another, and the further fact that many theories bearing on 
the same object, exist side by side. Hence, too, their pro- 
visory character. We speak of a theory as being acquired by 
science and fixed, because it is the simplest system of sym- 
bols, enabling us to represent easily or to speak clearly of an 
important group of phenomena. It sometimes happens that 
a theory is looked upon as indisputable, as, for instance, the 
principle of determinism. In reality, however, it is only our 
way of deciding. When the facts contradict us, we do not 
change our attitude; we simply invent a new law enabling us 
to explain the facts while retaining the accepted principle. 
What is required of theories is coherence, a certain esthetical 
character, easy manipulation, and perfect adaptation to our 
habits of common sense. On these conditions we accept them 
as true; and these conditions have for result that, though all 
theories are conventional, none of them is purely arbitrary.) 

The same work has been done for laws and facts and has 
given the same result. Laws, like theories, are simply defini- 
tions, but of a narrower range. The laws of the fall of bodies 
are the definition of free fall; the law of the conservation of 
mass is the definition of the closed system, etc. These laws are 
elaborated by condensation, in a short formula, of the ele- 
ments common to thousands of individual facts, the peculiari- 
ties of which are neglected. They are formulas easily re- 
membered, and readily handled. They are not imposed by 
facts; they are mental constructions suggested by facts—a 
great number of facts,—and then applied to all the others. 
The laws, however, are not constituted by whim; they are 
elaborated in accordance with the criterion of our individual 
life and the attitude of our mind. They are not false; they 
are rather relative. They are neither haphazard, nor neces- 
sary; they are contingent.? 


1E. Le Roy, “ Un positivisme nouveau,” Revue de Met. et Morale, 1901. 
*E. Le Roy, ibid. 
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The same may be said of scientific facts. Facts also are 
constituted by us rather than imposed from without. Our 
mind, according to its practical tendencies, parcels out nature 
into facts in order to explain and handle them; but this very 
need of explanation and of handling is the rule which presides 
over our choice of facts; and our choice is more a constitution 
of facts than a mere choice. Atom for instance is a fact; but 
this fact is relative to the instrument I have used to obtain it. 
Atom is not the same in Physics as in Chemistry. No doubt 
there is some objectivity in the scientific fact, but it is through 
the intervention of the mind that this becomes a fact and en- 
ters into science. 

What follows from this criticism of the sciences? The 
conclusion that science does not reproduce reality, but tends 
only to give the means to represent easily the things of nature 
and to use them with the greatest facility possible. In itself, 
it is neither true nor false. It is not true in any absolute way; 
it is true relatively to the integral representation and con- 
venient handling of things. It does not give us necessary but 
contingent laws. This reveals both its insufficiency as know- 
ledge of true reality and its undeniable interest. 

Now, simultaneously with this criticism of the sciences, Pro- 
fessor Bergson, from a strictly philosophical point of view, 
came to the same result. He, too, showed how the data of 
common sense and the scientific concepts which are dependent 
upon them, are constituted by our mind and not given by 
nature. 

Common sense, which essentially aims at practical action, 
shapes things according to its needs and utilitarian tenden- 
cies. For real continuity it substitutes distinct and separate 
bodies, distinct and separate groups. This division is guided 
by the particular importance attached to certain deliverances 
of sense; and their importance is determined by the point of 
view of practical life. As we act chiefly through the sense of 
touch, tactile and muscular impressions are the main deter- 
minants of those separations and groups. Hence it is that 
we see in solidity the type of matter, and in impact the type 
of corporeal action. These divisions have been extended even 
to conscious life, where continuous activity, which is the only 
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reality, is replaced by separate phenomena which may be 
numbered and associated in different groups. 

At the same time and under the influence of these dis- 
sociations and associations, we form the concept of space, a 
homogeneous medium, a broad inert receptacle wherein our 
representations may be commodiously placed and organized. 
Henceforth everything will appear to us in this concept of 
space. It is from this very artificial position of common sense 
that science will start to form and organize its concepts. 

For instance, the scientific concepts of time and movement 
are far from being the duration and the moving activity which 
are given to intuition. Science considers time as a homo- 
geneous medium in which the states of consciousness are 
evolved. Now it is evident that, in such a conception, the 
very essence of time, namely duration, is left out, since time 
is given here in one moment and simultaneously. Again, the 
scientific representation of time, viz., a continuous line every 
point of which represents a moment that binds the before and 
the after—leaves out pure succession entirely, since the before 
and the after are given simultaneously in one point.! 

The reason is that the scientist needs for his purpose 
measurable time. But pure duration cannot be measured, for 
it is qualitative, not quantitative, multiplicity. Hence he rep- 
resents and constructs time with space and thus makes it 
measurable. The same for movement. Movement is repre- 
sented under the form of a line or trajectory every point of 
which is a pause or a situation. But in that case is not move- 
ment represented without its essential quality, mobility, the 
passage from one point to another? In this way, evidently, a 
measurable motion is gotten, but in reality it is no motion; or 
it is an artificial concept of motion constructed out of space. 

The truth is that, in these concepts, the scientist, and it is 
necessary for his purpose, represents time and motion as 
‘‘things’’ when, as a matter of fact, they are essentially 
‘‘progress.’’ No wonder that, from the scientific point of 
view, the arguments of the school of Elea are unanswered; 
they cannot be answered.? 


*H. Bergson, “ Essai sur les données immediates de la conscience,” ch. 11. 
? Ibid. 
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It is, moreover, to be remarked that in the actual sciences 
we pay but little attention to the question concerning the real 
nature of time or motion. In mechanics, we busy ourselves 
about the equality of durations and we obtain it, not in dura- 
tion but in space. We say that two intervals of time are equal 
when two identical bodies placed in identical circumstances 
at the beginning of each of these intervals, and submitted to 
the same action and influence, have gone over the same space 
within these intervals. Here we note two simultaneities and 
the space gone over. Where is duration, where is mobility? 
Were all the movements of the universe to take place two or 
three times faster than they actually do, we would have to 
change nothing in our mechanical formulas. Is it not clear 
that the concepts of time and movement are not the true 
representation of reality? As a matter of fact, our doctrinal 
sciences are constructed from the static, not the dynamic, 
point of view; they are sciences of space, not sciences of time.’ 

Shall we conclude that science which includes so many 
artificial elements, is false? By no means. But once more I 
say that it is only relatively true. If it pretended to give us 
an accurate and adequate view of things and of the real uni- 
verse, it would miss its aim. It intends only to give us a clear, 
coherent and ready-for-use representation of the universe, of 
its elements and course. The system which will be the clear- 
est, the most coherent, the simplest and the easiest to handle, 
will best answer the purpose; scientifically speaking, it will 
be the truest. 

Does it represent reality? Doubtless it reproduces a part 
of reality ; but it is more concerned with the coherence and clear- 
ness of concepts than with the real complexity of things. It 
will easily sacrifice the richness of reality to the greater avail- 
ableness of a formula. Science is essentially practical. It 
admits as true the law which represents the greater number 
of facts, the theory which coérdinates the greater number of 
laws, and the system which gives a more coherent view of the 
universe. 

We cannot blame science so far as it does not claim to give 
a fundamental view of things. But what shall we think of a 


*H. Bergson, op. cit., p. 87. 
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philosophy which assumes a similar attitude, and, admitting 
scientific laws as absolutely true, attempts, with the same 
methods, only to continue science, to reduce the universe to 
more general laws than those of science, though of the same 
kind, to construct a system simpler, more comprehensive and 
more coherent according to the fundamental laws of Aris- 
totelian logic—and yet which pretends to give an accurate 
view of reality itself? Evidently, it falls short of its aim. It 
is but a more general science. It may possess the qualities of 
science, clearness of representation and availableness of for- 
mulas; but it has also the fundamental defect of science, that 
is, it does not reproduce reality. 

Such is the situation and the fate of intellectualism; such 
has largely been hitherto the situation and the fate of philo- 
sophical thought under the influence of Greek thought. This 
is not philosophy. The new philosophy claims to be a true 
philosophy ; to grasp real reality. By what means? Through 
what attitude of mind? Not by reasoning, but by intuition, 
not the logical intuition of the scientist who foresees a precise 
formula, but a living intuition which penetrates into reality. 

The starting point of the new philosophy is indeed the 
data of common sense and the formulas of organized science. 
These are the necessary foundations. Philosophy, however, 
cannot accept them without previously knowing their meaning 
and value. Its first duty, therefore, is not to continue or to 
extend but to criticise them. With the data of science the 
philosopher will examine, by regressive analysis, the funda- 
mental notions of all speculation and their mutual relations; 
he will continue this investigation till he reaches data free 
from all association and from all artifacts. Beyond systematic 
organization, and its laws of space, number, causation, etc., 
he will find the moving complexity of things. Then, by a 
reconstructive synthesis, with the help of history, he will 
attempt to trace the successive stages in the organization of 
the sciences, the motives of their direction and of the divers 
forms through which they have reached their present state. 

This study will show him how the different sciences, before 
they attained their autonomy and their particular methods, 
were dominated by the already existing sciences, by mathe- 
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matics first, then by physics and biology. He will see that 
Philosophy has undergone the common fate; that it has taken, 
in the position and solution of its problems, the point of view 
prevalent in each of the different epochs; that it has been a 
mathematical philosophy, a physical philosophy, a theological 
philosophy ; that it has not yet been a philosophical philosophy. 
He will understand then that philosophy, to be truly itself, 
must deliberately confront the pure data of reality and try to 
reach them in themselves. The method needed for attaining 
the result, the philosophical method, is intuition. In what 
does intuition consist? The following explanations are not 
presented as a definition or even a description of intuition; only 
a concept can be defined and intuition is essentially concrete. 
Only what is fixed and well determined can be described, and 
intuition is ever moving. Let these explanations be taken for 
invitations, for suggestions to realize in ourselves some intui- 
tion; it is the only way to know it. To have the intuition of 
a thing is to live that thing. The real, in itself, is not grasped 
by concepts or reasonings; it overflows them; it is inconceiv- 
able. But we can live and practice it. 

Reality is known only by intuition and intuition consists 
in living reality; in this statement lies the originality of the 
new philosophy. It substitutes, as already said, for the pri- 
macy of abstract knowledge and logical reason, the primacy 
of life and action. What is it to live a thing, to live a thought, 
to live reality? 

Let us suggest some examples and let the reader try to 
realize them in himself. All true knowledge, all experienced 
feeling, all resolutions are of necessity lived actions, lived in 
proportion as this knowledge is a conviction, as this emotion 
is deep, this resolution strong. We know an idea only so far 
as we discover it. We know a feeling only so far as we have 
experienced it; an action so far as we have performed it. 

A teacher unable to discover truth by himself is also unable 
to teach it; he has not lived it. It is not by receiving truth 
that the pupil knows it, but by discovering it for himself. The 
part of the teacher is to guide the pupil in his discovery. It is 





*E. Le Roy, “Sur quelques objections adressées 4 la nouvelle philosophie,” 
Revue de Met. et Morale, 1901. 
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really, as Socrates said, to help the birth of this truth in the 
pupil’s mind. To read a page in an author will acquaint us 
with his style better than a long dissertation of the ablest critic. 
Doubtless, the critic’s guidance will help me to find and to feel 
the style of the author, not by giving me a knowledge of it, but 
by inspiring me with the necessary dispositions to enter into the 
thought and style of the author, to live it. No description will 
give the knowledge of a feeling to one who has never ex- 
perienced it. On the contrary, let any one read the description 
of an emotion he has felt before or of a fact which he remem- 
bers; let a soldier, for instance, read the account of a battle 
in which he took part; his whole being will assume the attitude 
appropriate to that emotion. He will live it anew. They are 
merciful who have suffered much; that is, they know the pain 
of others; they live it, while recalling their own. An actor, 
to play well, must live the person he represents. An hour 
spent on an experiment in the laboratory is better than the 
teacher’s lessons which describe it. 

Thus the intuition of a thing or of an act is essentially 
action and life. It is not a view taken from the outside, but 
a life within the object itself. It supposes first an endeavor 
to get rid of ourselves and then to merge our life in that of 
the object and live with its life. Intuition or philosophical 
knowledge is not, therefore, an act of the intellect alone, or of 
the sensibility, or of the will. It is an act of our whole 
rational being, of our integral living reason. I take reason, not 
in the narrow sense of faculty of reasoning or understanding, 
but in the deeper and truer sense as the principle, namely, 
of consciously regulated life. It is the privilege of rational 
life to possess just that flexibility which enables us to become 
something else without ceasing to be ourselves. 

What, then, is the criterion of truth? How shall we know 
that an intuition is true? Not by means of evidence; there 
are false evidences. Not through clearness or distinctness; 
there are truths which lack clearness and which, nevertheless, 
we cannot forsake without falling into nihilism. The criterion, 
the only criterion, is life. That is true which is lived by us, 
which can enter into the organization of our integral life, grow 
there and become a principle of growth. When I speak of 
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integral life, I mean that life which is at the same time ma- 
terial, intellectual, moral and religious, since we cannot, with- 
out destroying life, exclude any one of these aspects. Such a 
life is reason in process of action; it bears truth within itself. 

This will appear strange and somewhat mystical to an in- 
tellectualist. The reason is, that when truth or the criterion 
of truth is mentioned, the intellectualist always takes the 
view-point of verification and of logical rules. For him the 
all-important thing is the result. Hence it is that only what is 
clear wins his assent. The new philosophy takes the point of 
view of invention; it looks forward. It judges by means of 
action and progress, and considers logical clearness secondary. 

That it is right, the history of scientific discoveries and of 
their development attests. Clear ideas, as a matter of fact, 
are scarce. What fills the continuity of history is the obscure 
thoughts, the unconscious reasonings which we do not under- 
stand or cannot account for and which, none the less, live in us 
and manifest themselves by suggestion, by orientation and at 
times by invention. The spontaneity of discovery seems to con- 
tradict this proposition; but the spontaneity itself is only ap- 
parent. Discovery is in reality the fruit of work, the result 
of continuous elaboration begun long ago and patiently pur- 
sued. Newton discovered universal attraction, not by seeing 
an apple fall, but ‘‘by thinking of it constantly.’’ There are 
moments when, after studying a problem during weeks or 
even months without any result, we suddenly foresee its solu- 
tion without, however, seeing it clearly. If then, by an effort 
of reflection, we place ourselves at the heart of the question, 
and, without forcing the mind in any way, note each sugges- 
tion, however simple or strange it may appear, we are sur- 
prised at the number of interesting reminiscences and of 
interesting thoughts. Very often we are able to solve our 
problem. 

The work of discovery is accomplished, not in the light of 
logic nor according to its rules, but in the midst of confusion 
or, one might almost say, of contradiction. Faraday said to 
a friend: ‘‘I shall not tell you how I work, because you would 
think that I am crazy.’’ If we tried to reason out the steps of 
a discovery or to apply logical rules to the data of pure experi- 
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ence, we should face a synthesis of contradictory concepts. 
When we try to conceive life, evolution, becoming, movement, 
under distinct concepts, we land in contradiction. Life is a 
vicious circle, since it supposes assimilation and assimilation 
is an attribute of life. It is because contradiction is a law of 
logical thought, of reasoning; it is not a law of reality or of 
life. 

I have said enough to show how the intellectualistic phi- 
losophy limits and inverts knowledge, in taking a static and 
exterior point of view, and how, on the contrary, the new phi- 
losophy, by its attitude, gives a real view of reality. It is 
easy to see that the new philosophy is pragmatic. It does not 
admit, indeed, either the crude pragmatism of common sense 
which judges of the truth and value of things by their utility 
for ordinary life, or the scientific pragmatism which judges of 
the truth and value of things by their industrial and purely 
logical advantages; but it admits that integral and human 
pragmatism which judges of the truth and value of things by 
the progress not only material but spiritual, the harmony, 
the perfection, which they bring into human life; by their 
aptitude to give to man and mankind more life and better 
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THE SCHOOL OF NISIBIS. ITS HISTORY AND 
STATUTES. 


I. A Brier History or THE SCHOOL. 


The history of the School of Nisibis is intimately connected 
with the rise and growth of Nestorianism among the Orientals 
of which so little is known. 

The nursery of this heresy was the Persian School of 
Edessa, which, according to Abu’l-Faraj ‘Abdallah ibn at- 
Taiyib (d. 1013 A. D.)! was founded by St. Ephraim in 363 
A. D. when, on the occasion of Nisibis being ceded to the Per- 
sians by Jovian, many scholars migrated to Edessa. Notwith- 
standing the condemnation of Nestorianism by the Council 
of Ephesus in 431 A. D. and the staunch opposition on the 
part of Rabbila, bishop of Edessa (412-435 A. D.) who burned 
the writings of Theodore of Mopsuestia,? the doctrines of Nes- 
torius continued to be espoused by many members of the 
School, especially during the administration of Ibas (485-457 
A.D.) who succeeded Rabbila in the see of Edessa. 

Ibas in his younger days had been one of the translators 
of the works of Theodore in the Persian School and this, 
together with his famous letter to Mari the Persian,* led to 
his being charged with Nestorianism ;> of this, however, he was 
eventually exonerated by the Council of Chalcedon in 451 
A. D.° Upon the death of Ibas in 457 A. D., Nonnus, his suc- 


*Assemani, B. O. (“ Bibliotheca Orientalis Clementino-Vaticana,’ Rome, 
1719-1728), III, 2, p. 924; ef. Duval, “ Histoire d’ Edesse,” Paris, 1892, pp. 145, 
160, 177. For a history of this school see Ch. Allemand-Lavigerie, “ L’Kcole 
Chrétienne d’Edesse,” Paris-Lyon, 1850. 

?See Bar-Hebraeus, ‘“ Chron. Eccles.,” ed. Abeloos and Lamy, II, 56. 

* Assemani, B. O., III, 1, p. 85; ef. Duval, “ Littérature Syriaque,” Paris, 
1900, p. 254; Wright, “A Short History of Syriac Literature,’ London, 1594, p. 
49; Labourt, “ Le Christianisme dans L’Empire Perse,” Paris, 1904, p. 256. 

‘This letter may be found in Assemani, B. O., I, p. 203 sqq.; Mansi, 
“Sacrorum Conciliorum nova et amplissima collectio,’ VII, p. 242, sqq.; Hefele, 
“ Conciliengeschichte,” 2d ed., p. 487 sqq.; ef. Labourt, op. cit., p. 254; Duval, 
Lit. Syr., pp. 343-344; Wright, loc. cit. 

5’P. Martin, “ Actes du Brigandage d’Ephése” in the Revue Catholique de 
Louvain, vol. XXIX, pp. 520-544; XXX, pp. 22-61. 

* Mansi, op. cit., vol. VII, p. 267; Hefele, op. cit., vol. II, p. 491; Labourt, 
op. cit., p. 259. 
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cessor in the see of Edessa, found it necessary to eject its chief 
abettors if he would save the School from the rising heresy. 
Among these were Bar-saumai and Narsai’ who afterwards 
became the founders of the School which furnishes the sub- 
ject of this paper. 

Years passed and the doctrines of Nestorius still continued 
to find a foothold in the School of Edessa. Finally, in 489 
A. D.,8 Cyrus, the successor of Nonnus, took stringent measures 
to stamp out the evil. He appealed to the Emperor Zeno 
(477-491 A. D.), a defender of orthodoxy, who not only closed 
the School but destroyed the building, upon the ruins of which 
was erected a church in honor of the 9eoroxo¢°, 

Nevertheless, even this attempt to check the spread of the 
heretical doctrines failed. The teachers and pupils who were 
imbued with Nestorianism, having fled into Persia, were wel- 
comed by Bar-sauma, now become bishop of Nisibis,!° who 
shared their views and naturally sympathized with men suf- 
fering the same fate he himself has undergone two decades 
earlier. He at once seized upon the opportunity of creating 
a great school with this band of exiled Edessenes and of thus 
perpetuating and extending the power of Nestorianism. As 
its first head Bar-sauma chose Narsai,'! his old companion and 
fellow-sufferer, a man of exceptional ability, whom his ene- 
mies call ‘‘the Leper,’’ whereas his co-sectarians style him 
“the Harp of the Holy Spirit.’’ 

The new School proved very popular. We are told by Mari 
ibn Sulaiman,’* a Nestorian annalist of the twelfth century, 
that under Hannana, its fifth head, it reached an enrolment of 





‘Letter of Simeon of Béth Arshim in Assemani, B. O., I, 353; ef. Labourt, 
op. cit., p. 137 sqq. 

*Theodore the Reader, H. E., II, 49 (Migne, P. G., LXXXVI, col. 209); 
“Chronicon Edessenum,” by Guidi, in “ Chronica Minora” (Corp. Script. Christ. 
Orient., Secriptores Syri, versio, ser. IIIa, t. 1V), p. 8; ef. Labourt, op. cit., p. 
140; also the introduction to first set of statutes, p. 166, where Cyrus is called 
“the mad dog” and “ the teacher of falsehood.” 

*Simeon of Béth Arshim, loc. cit. 

“Cf. introduction to first set of statutes, p. 166. 

“Chronicle of Barhadbeshabba,” quoted by Chabot in his article “ Narsai 
le Docteur,” in the Journal Asiatique, Xe sér., Vol. VI (1905), p. 163; cf. Labourt, 
op. cit., p. 141; Duval, “ Lit. Syr.,” pp. 346-347; Wright, op. cit., p. 58. 

“Edit. Gismondi (“ Maris, Amri et Slibae, de Patriarchis Nestorianorum 
commentaria,” Rome, 1896-1899), I, transl. p. 48, text p. 54; ef. Labourt, op. cit., 
Pp. 292, sq. 
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eight hundred pupils. It obtained renown not only in the 
Orient, where Nisibis was styled ‘‘the intellectual city,’’ and 
‘‘the mother of sciences,’’ but also in the West, where such 
men as Cassiodorus!® and Junilius Africanus‘ did not hesi- 
tate to hold it up to the Roman world as a model institution 
of ecclesiastical learning; a tribute well deserved if we con- 
sider the great number of learned church dignitaries and emi- 
nent scholars produced by this famous School during the first 
two or three centuries of its existence. 

In view of such remarkable achievements, it is of no little 
surprise to learn that perfect peace and harmony did not 
always exist among the members of the School. Our docu- 
ment informs us that the very existence of the School was on 
two occasions seriously threatened by dissension and dissat- 
isfaction among its members. Soon after the death of its 
illustrious founder, Bar-saumid,'> some of the members, in 
order to throw off the yoke of restraint, treacherously de- 
stroyed the statutes established by him. Again, in the begin- 
ning of the seventh century certain disgruntled members of 
the School contrived to steal and hide away the two sets of 
canons which had been adopted to replace the original code 
of Bar-sauma. 

It was at this time, 602 A. D., that the more loyal brethren 
of the School, to save the institution from utter dissolution, 
appealed to the Metropolitan Ahaidhabhuhi to authorize a 
thorough search for the lost canons and to elevate the School 
once more to its former prestige. The search was imme- 
diately begun and resulted in the recovery of the missing 
canons, which were promulgated again as the law of the School. 
They embody the following documents : 

A. The first or ‘‘ancient’’ canons which were drawn up by 
Mar Narsai and promulgated the twenty-first of October, 496 
A. D., under Hosea, the successor of Bar-sauma in the see of 
Nisibis. These are preceded by a short historical introduc- 
tion anda lengthy instruction or ‘‘commonitorium.’’!® 


- Migne, P. i: , LXX, ‘col. 1105, sqq.-5 ef. iL Kihn, “Theodor - von . Mopsuestia 
und Junilius Africanus als Exegeten,” Freiburg, 1880, p. 210, N. 1. 

* Migne, P. L., LXVIII, col. 15, sqq.; ef. Kihn, op. cit., p. 468, sqq- 

% The date of his death is placed between 492 and 495 A. D., Labourt, op. 
cit., p. 152. 

* See below, p. 170, note 36. 
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B. The ratification of these statutes during the reign of 
king Khosrau I. (531-578 A. D.), and under the administra- 
tion of the Metropolitan Paul. 

C. A second series of statutes which were established in 
590 A. D. by Mar Hannana and approved of by the Metropol- 
itan Simeon. 

The Syriac text of this document was first edited in 1890 
by Professor Ignazio Guidi.’ 

In 1896 the Abbé Chabot'*® wrote an interesting commen- 
tary on the basis of Guidi’s publication and in the following 
year Professor E. Nestle’® translated the document into Ger- 
man. Since then, however, the progress in the knowledge of 
Syriac language and literature has made it possible to improve 
upon this rendition in certain particulars. Besides, the dis- 
covery and publication in recent years of Syriac documents 
relating to the Nestorian Church in the East has stimulated 
interest in the study of this period of church history. No 
apology then is needed for offering the English student a 
translation of the ‘‘ Statutes ’’ which throw so much light on 
the rise of Nestorianism in Persia. Emanating, as it does, 
from the very fountain-head of Nestorianism, our document 
gives us an insight into two factors which were so conducive 
to the rapid spread of this heretical sect, namely, the educa- 
tion and organization of its clergy. 

Of equal interest will the ‘‘Statutes’’ prove to the general 
reader for the glimpse if affords him of student life, of the cul- 
ture and civilization of Persia during the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies. 

II. Tue Statutes. 


The Statutes of the Holy School of the City of Nisibis. 


In the month of Ilul, the thirteenth year of the victorious 
reign of the merciful and beneficent—may the grace of heaven 


“Gli Statuti della Scuola di Nisibi” in the Giornale della Societa Asiatica 
Italiana, vol. IV (1890), pp. 165-195. The text is taken from the MS. K., VI, 
4, in the Borgian Collection of Syriac MSS. in the Vatican Library. Two Arabic 
versions of the tenth century are also extant, but as one is merely a resumé and 
the other an excerpt they are of value only in elucidating certain difficulties of 
Syriac text. 


*« TKeole de Nisibe, Son histoire, ses statuts,” in the Journal Asiatique, [Xe 
sér., vol. VIII, pp. 43-93. See also his more recent article, ‘“‘ Narsai Le Docteur,” 
referred to above, p. 161, note 11. 

*“ Tie Statuten der Schule von Nisibis,” in the Zeitschrift fiir Kirchen- 
geschichte, Band XVIII, 2, pp. 211-229. 
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preserve and prosper him—the giver of peace to the world, 
our lord, the ever victorious Khosrau,”® the king of kings; 
and under the administration of the beloved elect of God, our 
blessed father Ahadhabhuhi, bishop and metropolitan of Ni- 
sibis, we, the principal brethren and scholars, together with 
the reading-masters, the administrator and the pronouncing- 
master of the community who reside in Nisibis, whose names 
are written below,”! approached in one accord his paternity, the 
Mar Metropolitan, and we suggested to him, to ordain that those 
ancient statutes, which were laid down and established by 
the holy doctors, venerable fathers and leaders of the Church, 
the founders of this community, be[for] this [reason]*? 
searched for, confirmed and promulgated once more in our 
community, so that, even now, they, who should be governed 
by them, might obtain that spiritual boon which they were 
intended to bestow on those who keep them. 

But more especially have we been prompted to make this 
request and suggestion, by the wicked work of the devil and 
by the multitude of the sins of the community in these hard 
and wicked times that have come upon us. So that, [as if] 
shaken up together in a sieve,”* the true brethren were not 
distinguished from the false, the statutes were distorted, the 
laws trampled upon, the eternal covenant, which they had 
made, broken, and the first bounds, which the spiritual fathers 
had set in their inheritance, were changed.** 

Nay, these canons, which had been established and which 
pointed out to us the way of light and the path of life, which 
corrected and reproved the indolent and encouraged and in- 
spired the diligent, had been concealed and hidden away 
through the malice of the rebels and, when sought, were not 
found. 

Therefore the mind of the more loyal was moved to insti- 
tute a careful and diligent search for the original of these 





*T. e., September 602, A. D. Khosrau II. Parwez began to reign June 27, 
590, A. D. and died 628, A. D. 

These names are not found in our document. 

2]. e., on account of their venerable origin. Words in [ ] are supplied 
where there is a lacuna in the text or something seems wanting for a clear 
interpretation. 

* Cf. Luke XXII: 31. 

* Cf. Prov. XXII: 28. 
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canons by which this community had been governed from the 
beginning, in order that it might be found, be made known 
and promulgated and be approved of by signatures and seals; 
be placed in the archives of the school and be read every 
year, according to ancient custom, for the encouragement of 
the virtuous and to the shame of those gluttons and good-for- 
nothing ones who [even] at the present time make a practice 
of deceiving people under an assumed and false name, clothed 
in the appearance [of godliness] and of a love of science 
while, in fact, far removed from the power thereof ;”> being 
drawn away after the pursuit of worldly gains and ‘‘filthy 
luere,’’ and defiling, by their accumulation of wealth and the 
hoarding up of money, the good name of our teaching. Asa 
consequence, our community had been disparaged by those few 
who devoted themselves to vain and useless occupations, which 
are foreign to our profession, and we were scorned by our 
own and by the strangers who reside in this city. 

When our father, the Mar Metropolitan, had heard this and 
the like, he sympathized with us and was deeply grieved for 
us, just as the brain suffers because of [some] affliction [or 
other] of the members of the body; [and he commanded us] 
to make a diligent search for those ancient canons which were 
set up and established by Mar Hosea, bishop and metropol- 
itan, of happy memory, and by Mar Narsai, priest and doctor; 
also for the ratification of those same canons by the doctors 
and brethren of a later period through the influence of Mar 
Paul, bishop and metropolitan and the virtuous Mar Abraham, 
priest and chief doctor, both of blessed memory; finally for 
those other additional canons which were established during 
the administration of the blessed in the Lord, Mar Simeon, 
bishop and metropolitan, while Hannana**® of Adiabene was 
chief doctor. 

According to the command received, we searched for and 
found the copy of those ancient canons which had been estab- 
lished in this community. Concerning the object and time of 
their composition we found as follows: 





Cr 12, Tim. Tits: 5. 
* The Syriac text has Denha which very likely is a mistake for Hannana. 
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A. 


In the month of Tischri I. of the year 808 of the Greeks," which, 
among the Persians, was the ninth year of Kawadh,”* the king of 
kings, on the twenty first of this month, the assembly of the oriental 
brethren who to-day reside in Nisibis, the city of the Persians, came 
before the holy and God-loving Mar Hosea of Nisibis and said: 


‘*When on account of the jealousy of the devil, (who, through 
his votaries, is wont to destroy the peace of the faithful, lest his 
wickedness be denounced and his deceit be revealed through the teach- 
ing of the truthful), and [when], through the instrumentality of him 
who tyrannically ruled the Church, a worker of evil, a mad dog and 
a teacher of falsehood,”® this scholarly community was banished and 
expelled from Edessa,*° for reasons which are not worthy of discus- 
sion, and coming to this faithful city of Nisibis, was accepted in this 
same Nisibis by thy predecessor the God-loving Mar Bar-sauma, of 
happy memory, much solicitude did he show for it by the excellent 
canons which he established in order that it might be governed by 
them without strife and confusion. The whole community also, in 
one accord, agreed to the canons which Bar-sauma the bishop laid 
down for them, even putting them in writing and approving of them 
by their signatures. These very canons we followed to the best of 
our ability up to the present, some of us through sheer stress of neces- 
sity and others through good will. But because, after the death of 
the holy Bishop Bar-saumi,** some of the brethren, who were guided 
by their own inclinations, had entered upon occupations that were 
unbecoming and thus perverted the object of our community, [they 
destroyed the canons], in the hope of escaping the censures and 
punishments [they were incurring] under them. Now this, although 
the act of only a few, became a source of censure to the whole com- 
munity and gave occasion to strangers to be seandalized and to our 
own to be criticized. Trusting in thy kindness, therefore, we come 
to lay our case before thee, that thou mayest legislate on these matters 
as it appeareth best to thee, and that [new] laws, regulations and 
canons be established by thy command in this community, being sanc- 
tioned by thy signature and seal. And we on our side shall agree [to 
them] and approve [of themj by our signatures, that thus this com- 
munity be reestablished in the study and teaching of the Sacred Scrip- 


7T. e., October, 496 A. D. 
* Kawadh I began to reign July 22, 488, A. D., and died Sept. 13, 531, A. D. 
*JT. e., Cyrus, bishop of Edessa. 

In A. D. 489; ef. above, p. 161. 

= Cf. above, p. 162, note 15. 
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tures with its goodly and reputable name, and its honor be not at- 
tacked and maligned.”’ 


When the holy and God-loving Bishop Mar Hosea heard 
this from the brethren of the School, he praised and com- 
mended the zealous and upright, but the lax and weak among 
them he admonished, and instructed them in regard to their 
respective faults, and to the whole community he said: 


As you have evinced so ardent a zeal for your fame and good 
name and have displayed so much diligence for the reformation of 
your community, no other shall be your law-giver but yourselves. 
Go, and in the presence of the venerable Mar Narsai, the priest and 
doctor, and of Mar Yaunin (Jonas) the priest and scribe of the same 
School, set down for yourselves all the laws which you deem proper 
and state clearly that the sentiments, which you profess, are not from 
necessity but voluntary; then affix thereunto your signatures and seals 
and I also with my clerics shall agree to them and with our signatures 
and seals ratify them. 


The brethren of the School, therefore, according to the 
instructions received from the virtuous Bishop Mar Hosea, 
assembled with one mind and in the presence of the venerable 
Mar Narsai, priest and doctor and of Mar Yaunan, the scribe 
of the School, wrote these statutes, so replete with excellent 
and noble teachings and [explained] the scope of the code of 
laws and regulations which, in His great wisdom, our good 
and merciful God had given to the rational creatures. [They 
showed furthermore] how, in the excellence of His knowledge, 
our Creator has so disposed our nature that it might receive 
and foster the things necessary for its education and the 
adaptation of its reasoning powers to the effort of its will; 
and [they showed] how He manifested His generous love 
towards the whole race of mankind from the beginning by the 
word which He announced at the time of creation and, from 
time to time, by His care and solicitude for us, either by the 
giving of commands and laws or by His other favors toward 
us. That [prefatory] instruction begins as follows: 


Because mortal nature, so long as it abides in mortality, has need 
of study and education, and does not naturally acquire the knowledge 
of immortal life; and because human passions prevent it from direct- 
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ing its will and aspirations to their proper goal, owing to the fact 
that the innate concupiscence, much more than the enemy without, 
oppresses it and incites it to wander in yielding to appetites unbe- 
coming to its freedom, therefore admonition is profitable, correction 
is necessary and discipline is helpful to our nature, for they arouse 
and stimulate it not to neglect or turn aside from the purpose of its 
life. For the intelligent and rational nature is a diligent worker, 
when it wishes to study the art of reasoning. And, although the free 
will is placed between good and evil, the love of good in rational 
nature urges it on when it so desires and, in consequence, it detests 
and despises the evil as evil and loves and eraves the good as good. 
Its conscience is a crucible in which it tests good and evil ways. 

With [the assistance therefore of] this discerning and self-enlight- 
ening mind, [the power of which] redounds to the glory of its Creator, 
we also, the christian community of brethren who are assembled in 
the School of the city of Nisibis and who are engaged in the study and 
teaching of the Sacred Scriptures, wish to show the power of discern- 
ment, which is implanted in our nature, by our zeal and desire for a 
noble manner of life, [cultivating] an attitude of mind which is fit- 
ting and becoming to our name and doctrine. Furthermore, we have 
aroused and stimulated our minds to be solicitous for those things 
which are profitable and necessary to make our calling sure,** con- 
vineed that the afflicting passions, which forever cling to us disturb 
the mind and make it lukewarm in the performance of good, by 
seducing us and making us go astray in yielding to shameful desires, 
and, worse than robbers, despoil us and take from us the possession of 
our religion. 

The fear, therefore, of those things which constantly afflict us 
every day, frightens us and makes us tremble, lest the weight of our 
negligence suffocate us as in sleep and we desist and neglect to cul- 
tivate the love of the spiritual life which we have elected in virtue of 
our free will. For we have learned by experience that the want of 
reproof and correction of our faults has harmed us exceedingly. This 
experience has been instructive and helpful in teaching us how to 
present the image of our neglect before the vision of our mind and to 
behold ourselves by means of our discerning conscience, for this ra- 
tional conscience is wont to instruct itself in what it ought to know. 
As we, therefore, are seeking such a conscience, it is proper for us to 
show openly our power of discernment and to make known to all the 


2 Cf, II Peter I: 10. 
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eause of this our writing, that our purpose be known and manifest to 
those who in the future shall tread the same walk of life. 

While we were engaged in this profitable mode of living and were 
persevering in the study of the Spiritual Words, which instruct us 
with regard to the temporal life of this world and with regard to the 
eternal, there came upon us a [tempestuous|** wind like the one that 
came upon the blessed Paul in the middle of the sea, a wind of jeal- 
ousy and contention which disturbed the peace of our mind, thanks 
to proud and deceitful men whose wicked designs were hidden within 
them like the rocks in the sea by which peaceful ships are unexpect- 
edly shattered. Nay, worse than solid rocks did those jealous and 
proud men by their contention strike the ship of our community; to 
such a degree that the frame of our mind had well-nigh been dis- 
jointed. 

Then suddenly and unexpectedly the voice, which comforted the 
disciples at sea, encouraged us. But although those proud and self- 
opinionated men clearly saw Our Redeemer, still they did not cease 
or desist from their contention; nay, in their strifes they became like 
wild beasts, biting and kicking each other like fools and running about 
the city yelling like dogs. They lost courage and despaired of their 
life like one whose hope is gone and wiped out from their conscience 
both natural and written law in accepting as allies and supporters** 
men who were jealous and bitter of soul like themselves; and they 
supported and upheld the evil with all their might and rejected and 
banished the good with all their soul. And when we'saw that there 
was no one to support [us] or to help [us] nor to reprove, correct or 
placate by word their wild fury, we too remained silent and omitted 
the juridical examination of the contention of these rebels as we saw 
that the blessed Moses had done with regard to the band of those of 
the house of Korah,*® committing the judgment of their rebellion to 
the Just Judge. 

This path of meekness which this meek one followed, we too have 
followed and do follow entrusting the trial and judgment of the rebels, 
who were found among us, to Christ the Just Judge of all rational 
creatures. Nor have we departed from the spirit of the sacred 
writers in making a written record of their rebellion. On the con- 
trary, we have followed the right path of their words from which we 
have learned that they continually narrate the evil deeds of the wicked 
and weave the crown of praise for the upright, convinced that threat 

* Supplied from Acts XXVII: 14. 7 2. 

“Cf. A. canon XXI. 

* Cf. Numbers XVI. 
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frightens the wicked and praise encourages the virtuous. And this 
explains how the record of both good and evil is presented in their 
writings. There was, indeed, at one time among us also a book of 
records** which clothed with splendor the actions of the good and 
thundered against those of the wicked. But this book was destroyed 
and done away with by men, enemies of good works. To us, there- 
fore, also happened what occurred to the book of the blessed Jeremias 
the prophet, who, when the impious king Joakim could not endure the 
severity of the judiciary sentence of the prophet, ventured boldly and 
burned it in the fire.** Whereupon the prophet was commanded by 
God, Who had given it, to repeat his prophecy a second time for the 
chastisement of the king and for the accusation of the people. 

Somewhat similar to this we also have done in this our written 
commonitorium. Because the first [statutes] were destroyed like the 
words of the prophet, we wished to renew them but in another way. 
That is, not as if their spirit were contrary to the spirit of those that 
perished, but rather because, while the first were sanctioned by the 
testimonies of mortal men and sealed with seals of clay from the 
earth, now, instead of the testimonies of mortals and of perishable 
clay seals, we shall seal them with the three holy names of the begin- 
ningless essence of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, 
commending our lives and this our writing to these holy names. And 
through the intervention of our First Fruits®** and according to the 
will of our Creator and of our Renovator we also have established 
among us [additional] canons, profitable and necessary from to-day 
onward [namely]: 

[1] Whoever of us is the cause of contention or strife, or who 
disturbs and afflicts the community of his brethren under false pre- 
tenses and then again, when he is reprimanded because of his faults, 
goes forth and takes refuge with men or women, either laymen of the 
world or clerics of the city, or seeks as an intercessor some one outside 
of the community of which he is a member, and does not heed the 
advice or admonition which is addressed to him by the community of 
his brethren, let him be cut off from communion with Christ*® and 
intercourse with the true faithful, not by us or by our command, but 
by the word of Christ, Who gave this power to mortals.*° 





*‘qh’dhind dhakhethibhatha, cf. Gr. éyypagov iméuvyua, Lat. commonitorium. 
(See Ducange, “ Gloss. med. et inf. latinitatis,” sub commonitorium.) 

* Jeremias, XXXVI, 23, sqq. 

7. e., Christ; cf. I Cor. XV: 20, 23. 

*T.e., participation of the Holy Eucharist. 

“Cf. A. canons IV, XII. 
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[2] Furthermore, by this all-powerful word, excommunicated be 
every man and woman of whatever walk of life who arises and sup- 
ports the rebellious will of one who is the internal cause of the trouble. 
For, although he himself was not contentious, yet since he supported 
and abetted the rebellious and contentious, let him also be included in 
this excommunication and [if a member of the community] be ex- 
pelled from the number of his brethren according to the deserts of 
his fault, according to the word of Scripture.*? 

These we have decreed and inserted in our commonitorium, not as 
closing the doors of repentance in the face of the delinquents and not 
as rejoicing in the downfall of their associates or in bringing them 
into contempt, but in order to be in harmony with the true spirit of 
the Sacred Scriptures which continually narrate at all times the judi- 
ciary sentences upon sinners, cutting them off from communion with 
the true, as sick and incurable members, and exhibiting the image of 
their ugliness before the eyes of all. We too, therefore, according 
to the spirit of the Holy Scriptures, wished to describe in our com- 
monitorium the names*? of these contentious ones who were the occa- 
sion of this writing. Even this, however, we have omitted lest we be 
considered vindictive and as rejoicing in the ignominy of our breth- 
ren. We entrust their names and deeds to Him whose knowledge 
encompasses whatever is said or done by rational creatures. 

We were actuated, however, to write this for our own interest and 
as a commonitorium for those who will follow in the path of our 
scholarly profession and we desire that this written commonitorium 
be preserved forever in our house of studies. 

We also entered upon this agreement among ourselves that [3] 
if any jealous person ventures or is bold enough to destroy this written 
document or to distort anything in it, let him be excluded from the 
participation in the mysteries of the Church and from the enjoyment 
of that good which is reserved for the faithful; and let the judgment 
of his rebellion be suspended until the day of the great revelation of 
Christ. 

All of us in one accord accept and approve of this document and 
seal it with the faculties of our soul and with the members of our 
bodies. And if anyone of us resists and contemns it and does not 


“Cf. I Kings I: 7, &.. (2). 

* Ad. lit. “to depict the image of their names,” i. e., to give their nicknames 
(?). The use of nicknames for religious adversaries was common among the 
Eastern Syrians. As we have seen, Bishop Cyrus was called “the Mad Dog.” 
The nickname given to Bar-sauma by his enemies was “ The Swimmer, or Bather, 
among the Reeds,” meaning “the wild boar.” Cf. Wright, op. cit., p. 57, N. 3. 
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accept it in love, we decree with an unchangeable decree that, on the 
day he gives expression to his intention, he be excluded from our 
community and let no one associate with him unto his disgrace. 


Canon I. 


When, upon the advice of our master, the interpreter of the 
School, and of the whole community, it becomes necessary to elect and 
proclaim the administrator according to the annual rule and custom, 
an upright person capable of governing the community, should be 
chosen by ballot. And no one will have the right to arise and create 
factions and strife or disturbance over what was done according to 
regulation ; whoever is found so doing, rebelling against the truth and 
disputing [the election], shall receive punishment, be excluded from 
the community and from residence in the city. 


Canon II. 

The administrator, however, who is elected and placed over the 
management of the community, should not judge with partiality nor 
be guided by his own judgment. He should not pay out money and 
make expenditures without two or three witnesses. He should not 
inflict punishment on delinquents without the permission of our 


master and of the chief brethren. Whatever he determines on, be it 
punishment or pardon or anything else, he shall do after consultation 
with the chief brethren. 


Canon III. 


Brethren who come to the school for instruction and who disregard 
their promises and become implicated with women; who are detected 
in adultery or fornication or theft or witcheraft or in beliefs different 
from those of the true faith, or who give themselves up to (the pur- 
suit of) vain things, viz: detraction, calumny, rebellion, falsehood, 
creeping*® into houses for reason of feasting, contention or disorder, 


the whole assembly decreed that they shall not be accepted into the 
School and that they shall not even remain in the city. 


Canon IV. 


Brethren of the School may not, without the permission and 
authorization of the chief brethren and of the administrator of the 
School, cross over to the territory of the Romans, neither for the sake 
of instruction nor under the pretext of prayer or of business. Who- 
soever shall go for the sake of instruction or prayer without permis- 
sion shall not be received into the community. For the purpose of 


“Cf. II Tim. III: 6. 
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business, consent must not be given because that is contrary to the 
will of the canons and entirely foreign to the scope of the School. 
He also, who dares to go to the land of the Romans [without permis- 
sion] to transact business, shall not be received into the community. 
If, however, it seems good to the masters and the brethren in the 
community to show them mercy, though they be undeserving of it, 
because only once were they detected going contrary to the custom of 
the community, those who went on account of instruction and prayer 
shall be accepted only after having promised with a firm agreement 
never again to go without permission, and after having received a 
reprimand and the reproof which they deserve. Concerning those 
who went for the sake of business, whatever was brought by them 
from the land of the Romans shall be confiscated and placed in the 
treasury of the School and then only shall they be accepted. If those 
brethren however, who have a good name and against whom nothing 
has ever been reported either in the community or out of it, transacted 
business, one half of what they brought should be confiscated for the 
treasury of the School and then shall they be accepted into the com- 
munity. But if they are detected a second time, they should by all 
means be expelled from the community. 


CANON V. 


None of the brethren may carry on a business or a trade. If, how- 
ever, it is necessary to buy or to sell [they may do so] from the month 
of Ab to Tischri I,** outside of Nisibis, in other localities. In Nisibis 
itself the pa‘lé*® alone will be allowed to carry on business. During 
those three months, however, only such a trade may they engage in 
as is not dishonorable. 

Canon VI. 


A brother who has more money than he needs, and who wishes to 
invest it, may not demand unlawful interest, but such as is sanctioned 
by the Church, i. e. he may invest it at one per cent. a year, lest, if 
he accept more, the community be censured on his account. 


Canon VII. 


Brethren who are just entering into the community are not to be 
received until they have presented themselves to the administrator 
and chief brethren and received instructions how they shall act. 


“ August—October, i. e., during the summer season. 

* Ad. lit. “laborers,” which probably refers to those poor members who, in 
order to defray the expenses of their tuition, were obliged to work. Cf. Chabot, 
J. A., IX sér., VIII, p. 73. 
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Canon VIII. 


Brethren who are called eskédlayé*® have no right to neglect, with- 
out an urgent reason, the writing, spelling and interpretation [classes] 
of the School and the reading [classes] of the si‘ athd. 


Canon IX.‘ 


After having recited the evening psalm at the time of the great 
recess*® each one should go to his cell, and at cockcrow each one should 
come and take his place; nor is it allowed to reserve a place in advance 
the evening before. They, however, who do come at cockcrow, should 
leave vacant one row before the chancel, which will be for the brother 
priests, and take their places in the row next. 


Canon X. 


Brethren who [have just (?)] come to the School, shall not live in 
twos and threes in the cell [to which they have been assigned(?)], but 
shall be (live) with the rest [of their roommates] without disturbance. 


CANON XI. 


If it happens that one of the brethren, who live in one cell, becomes 
ill, the others should be at his side and administer unto him as is 
proper. 
Canon XII. 


A brother who has a suit against his neighbor or some other person 
shall not of his own accord, without the consent of the chief brethren 
and of the administrator, appeal to an outside judge. 

A brother who dares to transgress one of these canons*® shall, if 
he repent not, be banished from the community and from the city. 


Canon XIII. 


If brethren in the School are found taking part in the general 
discussion, before having given evidence of the study and mastery of 
the rules of speaking, thereby creating a disturbance in the School, 
they shall be expelled from the community and from the city. 


“ Ad. lit. “scholars,” here seems to designate school-boys, beginners. 
B. O., ITI, 1, 124b. 

“The arabic translation reads as follows: When the cock crows every one 
should come and take his place, but not take it at evening. They shall arrange 
themselves in front of the chancel of the priests in the next place. 

“T. e., the time for retiring at night. 

“T. e., canons V—XII for which we have but one concluding formula. 
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CANON XIV. 


A brother who finds a lost article and does not straightway inform 
the administrator about it, in order that the matter may be announced 
to the community; or who, after he learns its true owner, keeps it as 
his own; or who borrows a book from the administrator to read or to 
copy and does not come and inform him [that he has borrowed the 
book], in case the administrator forgets [the fact of the loan], shall 
receive punishment and leave the city. 


CANON XV. 


If one of the brethren notices that his neighbor committed a cer- 
tain fault and reproves him therefor, should the one not repent and 
the other neglect to come and notify the administrator, and the matter 
become known through some other person, the one who noticed the 
fault shall share the punishment of the one who transgressed. 


Canon XVI. 


A brother who accuses his neighbor of a certain fault and does not 
prove it, shall, if it be discovered that he spoke falsely of his neighbor, 
receive the punishment due the fault of which he accused him. 


CaNon XVII. 


If one of the brethren, being taken ill unto death, makes a will in 
the presence of the administrator and chief brethren, his act shall be 
valid. But if he makes it in the absence of the administrator, the 
will which he made shall be invalid and all that he possesses shall go 


to the School. 
Canon XVIII. 


If one of the brethren, for any reason whatsoever, raises his hand 
to strike his neighbor or insults him, and, being reproved by the wit- 
nesses of his acts, [does not repent], he shall be flogged in the presence 
of the whole community. 


CANON XIX. 


If one of the brethren is whipped three times in the School for the 
same offence and does not reform, but afterwards is again guilty of 
that offence, he shall receive punishment and shall leave the com- 
munity and city. 

CaNon XX. 

If the reading and pronouncing masters at the School neglect and 
omit the course of pronunciation and reading which is imposed upon 
them, except for reasons of sickness or with the permission of our 
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master, they shall receive a reprimand and the allowance, which they 


are entitled to, shall be denied them. And they shall not be permitted 
to act as judges in the School. 


Canon XXI, 


In ease a brother is detected in a transgression, and the chief 
brethren and the administrator of the community decide upon pun- 


ishment for him according to his offence, should he not submit to the 
decision which they reached concerning him but [go and] have re- 
course to a cleric or a layman and seek assistance and protection from 
either, he shall not be accounted worthy of mercy, even though his 
offence be trivial, but shall be denied intercourse with the community 
and residence in the city, because he resisted and did not submit to 
the decision regarding him. 


CANON XXII. 


No administrator whosoever has the right to do other than what is 
written in this document. If it is clear that he has acted contrary 
thereto, he shall give to the School ten golden denarii as a fine and 
shall leave the School and city in disgrace. The end. 


B. 


We also, the brethren living now in the reign of the peaceful and 
meek Khosrau®®, the king of kings, during the glorious and noble 
episcopate of the hely Bishop Mar Paul who in our day is entrusted 
with the feeding the flock of Christ, and under the excellent and wise 
direction of our fathers and masters, the God-loving Mar Abraham, 
priest and interpreter of the Sacred Scriptures, and the holy Mar 
Narsai, deacon and reading master, we, the brethren, agree to and 
accept these canons, which were established and ratified by our holy 
fathers, firmly resolving to do and comply with all that is written 
herein, willingly and without opposition. And upon him who is 
found transgressing one of these laws as written above, we unani- 
mously pronounce judgment and no one has the right to assist him 
in any way or for any reason. 

This document is confirmed and guaranteed by a sincere ‘‘ Amen.”’ 

Completed are the statutes which were established in the days of 
Mar Hosea and Mar Narsai, teachers of truth. 


© Khosrau reigned from 531-579 A. D. 
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C. 
OTHER STATUTES OF THE SCHOOL. 


[Now follow] other Canons which were set up and established in 
the twelfth year of the victorious reign of the merciful and beneficent 
Hormizd,*™ the king of kings, under the administration of the watch- 
ful pastor and wise leader our venerable father Mar Simeon, bishop 
and metropolitan, and under the direction of the most learned and 
most meek Hannan, priest, and Mar Kasha the reading master and 
scholar and Mar Hénan-ishd‘ priest and pronouncing master and 
Hawah the administrator of the School and all the recognized brethren 
and scholars who were in the community at this time. 


Canon I. 


The one in charge of the hospital of the School shall carefully see 
to the sick brethren and neglect nothing needful for their nourish- 
ment or recovery. Furthermore he shall not steal or divert what is 
committed to his charge. Without the [permission] of the head 
teacher of the School he shall not make entries or expenditures for 
the School. If he is found to have violated any of the regulations in 
these canons, everything that he has misappropriated or diverted to 
his own use shall be taken from him and he shall pay a fine of 50 
stater to the hospital and leave the School and city in disgrace. 


Canon II. 


No one of the brethren frequenting the School may reside in the 
house of a Nisibean as long as there is a sufficient number of cells for 
them in the School. If any one do so, he shall not be accepted into 
the School. 

Canon III. 

The administrator of the community must obey our master, going 
about in behalf of the needy brethren, whether it be necessary to 
procure food or to assist them in court. No one [else] of the brethren 
has permission to procure food for another, nor, under the pretext of 
charity, may he neglect his work and run about in the city. 


Canon IV. 


Under the pretext of piety no one may abandon his residence 
among the brethren in order to build for himself a hut just outside 
of the city, but shall keep his legal residence. If he desires higher 
perfection let him enter a monastery or [retire into] the desert. 


*T. e., 590, Hormizd IV reigned from 578-590 A. D. 
12cuB 
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CANON V. 


3rethren who are absent at the time of the sheragda*? or of the read- 
ing, interpretation and si‘athd [classes], should not be excused until 
they have given a good reason why they absented themselves during 
the time set for study. They shall be examined [on this matter] by 
the prefects of the cells or, in case they do not heed the prefects of 
the cells, by the administrator of the School. 


Canon VI. 


Brethren who, previous to their death, had left the School or, 
while still belonging to it, had abandoned the regular way of living 
and legal residence with the brethren, shall have no right to the honors 
of the School at their death. They shall, however, have greater honor 
than laymen if deemed worthy by the administrator and chief brethren 
of the School. 

Canon VII. 


If brethren, becoming distinguished for their learning, seem 
capable of instructing others, and, being commanded by the head 
teacher to go and teach, [refuse to obey on the plea that] they find 
it difficult to leave because of their ties at the School and long resi- 
dence in the city, they have no right to stay at the School, not even 
to remain in the city. 

Canon VIII. 

If books are bequeathed to the School by brethren departing this 
life, should one of the administrators or brethren be detected erasing 
or changing [to his own name] the deed of bequest and [thus] steal- 
ing them, he shall not be allowed to remain in the School nor even to 
reside in the city. 

Canon IX. 


Brethren who live together shall not eat by themselves but as they 
study, so too shall they live, in common. 


Canon X.® 


At the time of the harvest or of manual labor one shall not defraud 


his neighbor and in his wickedness, through avarice, deny and break 
the contract he had made with his fellow-laborers. 


* Ad. lit. “lamp”; perhaps we should read hagyand, i. e., “ spelling.” 

* The Arabic has: At the time of the harvest and building, if one of the 
brethren defrauds his companion and does not keep his contract with him, let 
him be reprimanded by the community. 
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CAaNon XI. 


It is not lawful to be absent from the office of the dead or from 
the wake of the [departed] brethren except on account of sickness or 
some special necessity. And whoever remains away from this [ser- 
vice] shall be reprimanded before the whole School. 


Canon XII. 


Brethren who frequent the School for instruction may not open 
schools for children in the city, lest they thereby become engrossed in 
other affairs. They, however, who on account of old age or feeble- 
ness appear incapable of work, are permitted to keep two or three 
children. If they are found taking charge of more than this number 
they and their pupils shall be excluded from the School. 


Canon XIII. 


No one of the brethren of the School may attend a wake in the city 
or memorial (funeral) meals without the permission of the adminis- 
trator. If they are found to do so without [the permission of] the 
administrator, let them be suspended from [the rights and privileges 
of] the School. 

Canon XIV. 


If brethren who go by the name of eskdlayé** are unable to work 
because of sickness or illness, they shall make their needs known to 
the administrator of the School who shall assist them as far as lies in 
his power. But they have no right to go among the faithful to beg 
anything at the doors of the rich or of houses inhabited by women 
(convents?) under the pretence of having been sent by our master 
the administrator or by the chief brethren. If they are found beg- 
ging money in the name of the teachers and brethren, they shall by 
all means be expelled from the community and from the School. 


CANON XV. 


Until brethren, who come for instruction, [shall have spent] a 
certain time in reading the [difficult] words of the Scriptures and 
hearing their explanation, they shall not devote themselves to the 
reading and explaining of the si‘atha. And they shall be examined 
on the Qandn by the administrator and chief brethren. 


“Cf. p. 174, note 46. 
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Canon XVI. 


Brethren of the School, as long as they are members of the School, 
shall not eat in taverns or drinking rooms. Neither shall they ar- 


range festivities or wine parties in gardens and orchards; they shall 
[remain] in their cells and abstain [from] all [those] things as is 
proper for the spirit and character of their profession. 


Canon XVII. 


The brethren of the School in addition to learning shall also be 
heedful about the character of their dress and the care of their hair, 
neither shaving completely nor growing curls like laymen, They 
shall go about both in the School and in the streets of the city wearing 
the holy tonsure, their garb modest and free from worldliness, that 
by these two [signs] they might be recognized by all, strangers as well 
as acquaintances. 

Canon XVIII." 


No brother of the School has a right to [be visited] by daughters 
of the Covenant®® from the city or elsewhere under the pretence of 
charity. Neither shall he have long talks and protracted interviews 
with women, lest scandal and reviling result therefrom. If he is 
found to act otherwise, he shall be banished from the community and 
shall quit the city. 

Canon XIX. 


Brethren who come for instruction have no right to dwell with 
physicians lest the books of secular science be read at the same [time] 
with the Sacred Scriptures.*” 


CANON XX. 


Brethren who have left the School to go over to medicine without 
having obtained testimonials of good standing shall not be allowed to 
hear (practice?) in the School; this however does not apply to city 
physicians. 


© B’nith Q’yima; for the meaning of this phrase which is usually inter- 


‘ 


preted by “nuns,” cf. F. Crawford Burkitt, “ Early Eastern Christianity ” (New 
York, 1904), pp. 128-150. 

* The Arabic reads: None of the brethren may instruct a nun, neither in the 
city nor outside [of the city] and say [for an excuse] “I am seeking the reward 
promised to good works”; nor may he prolong his stay with women; if he does 
so, let him be expelled from the community. 

* The Arabic reads: The book of religion is not to be united with the book 
of science. 
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CANON XXI. 


No brother of the School shall, under the pretext of charity, con- 
ceal a prisoner or help slaves to run away from their masters, lest 
it become a source of reproach to the whole community. 

All these canons, calculated to assist reason, to regulate the use of 
liberty, to profit and guide the soul as well as the body, the principal 
brethren and scholars now in the holy community of the School of 
Nisibis have ratified, knowing and believing that they are the com- 
mands of Our Lord; and whosoever swerves from them and neglects 
to observe them let him be a stranger to our community and to our 
society. 


And in the thirteenth year of the victory of the merciful 
and beneficent Khosrau®*, the king of kings, when these canons 
were searched for, compiled and written, it seemed good to 
the whole community that they should be approved of by the 
seals and signatures of the principal brethren and scholars 
together with those of the reading master and administrator 
and that these canons should be placed in security in the 
School, and that they should be read every year before the 
whole community in order that by hearing them read the 
upright might be encouraged the more and the indolent and 
hypocrites either change and reform their ways or be repri- 
manded and depart, let others be led away by their wicked 
example. 

And we, the principal brethren and scholars, whose names 
are written beside our seals, have signed and sealed them as 
a testimony of our approval of these canons. And we have 
also asked his Grace our venerable father Mar Ahadhabhuhi, 
bishop and metropolitan, and his Holiness our virtuous mas- 
ter Mar Hannan, priest, and they too have affixed their seals 
together with us to this document and approved of them. 
And they are approved and confirmed without change or alter- 
ation. Completed are these canons of the School of Nisibis, 
the Mother of Cities. 


F. X. E. Abert. 


See above, p. 164, note 20. 





HISTORY AND INSPIRATION.' 
SAINT JEROTSIE. 


1. Some CyHaracteristics oF His Writtnecs. 


I. The medieval theologians were Schoolmen. When deal- 
ing with a question, however small, a Schoolman always kept 
in mind the unity of the System, which was the glory of the 
School. Theologians at that time were architects. Each 
fleuron or pinnacle on the chapels and cathedrals of medieval 
science was in keeping with the style and unity of the whole; 
each question to be solved was part of a Summa, and viewed 
as such. 

The human mind cannot rest until it brings into one con- 
sistent whole all the truth which it knows. Theology must 
make us see the unity or harmony of all the dogmas of Chris- 
tian revelation with all the data of contemporary science. 
Thomas’ Summa Theologica was nothing else but a scientific 
demonstration of the unity of the teachings of the Catholic 
Church and Holy Scripture with all the other truths estab- 
lished at his time. Theology evidently is not the only science. 
Each science has its own chapel in the cathedral of human 
knowledge. But however numerous and beautiful these 
chapels may be, all of them surround the sanctuary of the one 
temple in which Christian scholars worship Him who ‘‘spoke 
to the fathers at sundry times and in divers manners.’’ In 
Science the law of Unity of Sanctuary can never be abrogated. 

However, cathedrals are built in days of peace. During 
the earlier centuries of the Christian era theologians were 
soldiers, not architects. In structures put up by soldiers we 
cannot expect to find much attention paid to details and style. 
At the time of the Fathers Christian doctrines were studied, 
attacked and defended, separately. The solution of a diffi- 
culty, the interpretation of a biblical text was, comparatively, 
almost an independent piece of work. When answering the 
different questions raised by pagan philosophers or heretics, 


*Cf. BULLETIN, 1905, pp. 19-67; 152-195. 
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the Fathers did not and could not have present to their minds 
the unity of a complete scientific system, which only after- 
wards was gradually elaborated. In their works—as St. 
Thomas says in the preface to his Summa Theologica—‘‘ea 
que sunt necessaria ad sciendum, non traduntur secundum 
ordinem discipline, sed secundum quod requirebat librorum 
expositio, vel secundum quod se prebebat occasio disputandi.’’ 
Consequently they did not so readily see that, at times, the 
solution of a present objection disagreed with the solution of 
an analogous difficulty, urged by opponents of a different class 
and answered several years before. 

The presence of almost evident contradictions in the works 
of a Father of the Church is therefore less surprising than 
the same phenomenon would be in the writings of a Schoolman. 

It stands to reason that one Father was more ‘‘systematic”’ 
than another in defending Christianity and interpreting Holy 
Scripture. But it is safe to say, that none of them was less so 
than Jerome. On the other hand, there is no Father in whose 
works Bible students find more precious information. Jerome 
is rightly honored by the Catholic Church as the ‘‘ Doctor Max- 
imus in exponendis 8. Scripturis ’’ (Missale Rom.). 

Almost all the other great Fathers of the Church were 
bishops and a great deal of their time was given to the min- 
istry. The monk in Bethlehem spent all his life in the study 
of Holy Writ. No one knew it better than he. Jerome, more- 
over, was a Hebrew scholar; his knowledge was not confined 
to translations of the Old Testament, he read the original text. 
Being acquainted with Oriental habits and life, he stood nearer 
to the authors of the sacred books and understood the trend 
and characteristics of the Semitic mind much better than the 
other Western Fathers did. As far as the Fathers are con- 
cerned, Jerome’s authority therefore is paramount in those 
Scripture questions, either literary or historical, which cannot 
be solved a priort by the mere analysis of a theological prin- 
ciple, but require an accurate knowledge of the positive facts 
with which the reader of the Bible is confronted. 

Nevertheless, even with regard to the principles of bib- 
lical exegesis we do not find in Jerome’s writings that unity 
which is proper to all works written by scholars defending 
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a system. In the controversies ‘‘ About the biblical question’’ 
at that time, he disagreed in some important points with the 
great majority of contemporary writers; but Jerome never 
thought of building a theological system of his own, combin- 
ing into one consistent whole the teachings dear to him. 

A man’s life-work is bound to influence his tendencies and 
methods. Jerome’s life-work is his translation of the He- 
brew Bible. The Doctor Maximus is, above all, not a philo- 
sopher, but a translator and commentator. He remains a com- 
mentator even in his theological and polemical treatises. 
Whether he explains the dogmatic traditions of the Church 
or deals with biblical topics, whether he defends a letter 
written by an orthodox bishop or refutes the errors of a 
heretic, Jerome’s writings are ‘‘commentaries’’ rather than 
sections or paragraphs in the study of a philosopher. In the 
same way as he follows the trail of the biblical texts in his 
translations and commentaries, so he follows in his polemical 
studies the trail of the arguments adduced by either friend 
or foe. He analyses, approves or refutes, the teachings set 
before him. Everything is seen by him in its immediate con- 
text. When he deals with a question, he judges it from one 
determinate standpoint. Authors of a philosophical synthesis 
look upon one and the same question from different sides; 
but Jerome as a rule does not pay any attention to such con- 
siderations as are not touched upon, hic et nunc, in the dis- 
cussion. 

True, the great Scripturist frequently quotes in his polem- 
ical writings a great number of texts bearing on the same 
point; he knew the Scriptures almost by heart. But as these 
showers of quotations occur just as well in his Scriptural Com- 
mentaries themselves, such accumulations of parallel texts 
do not clash with our assertion that even Jerome’s theolog- 
ical treatises must be considered to be a kind of Commentary. 
It is a fact that Jerome never studied systematically the great 
questions concerning the psychological problem of divine in- 
spiration, the literary character of Hebrew historiography, 
the moral aspect of the Old Testament religion confronted 
with the teachings of the Gospels, ete. It is more evident still 
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that he never attempted to combine into one Swmma the solu- 
tions of these different questions. 

II. However, the great difference between the works of the 
Fathers and those of the Schoolmen, between the writings of 
philosophers and those of commentators, does not sufficiently 
explain the presence in Jerome’s publications of some puz- 
zling contradictions, not to be accounted for without taking 
into consideration the writer’s personal character and the 
polemical nature of the passages in question. Jerome fre- 
quently acted under the impulse of the moment. 

The champion of the ‘‘ Hebraica V eritas’’ was looked upon 
with distrust by the majority of his contemporaries; his ten- 
deney was considered to be dangerous to Christian faith. 
The Church from the very beginning followed the Greek Bible 
of the Septuagint; that Version itself was held to be inspired. 
The Hebrew Bible was in the hands of the Jews, and the 
Christians suspected them of having corrupted the text. Is 
it surprising that, in the opinion of a great many, Jerome’s 
attitude was a cause for alarm? His enemies were pow- 
erful in the Church, especially after Pope Damasus’ death. 
The saintly man withdrew himself into the solitude of the 
desert and lived most of his life as a cenobite at Bethlehem. 
But however far he went, his nature went with him: and 
Jerome was of a fighting temperament. True sanctity does 
not emasculate firm characters, but strengthens them. Je- 
rome knew that he fought for truth. 

In reading his works we must always remember that even 
in the cave at Bethlehem, the feeling of being surrounded by 
enemies never left his soul of souls. When he explained a text 
or treated a living question, he did not argue in abstracto, 
but in almost every case he saw some of his opponents raising 
their heads and he immediately threw down the gauntlet. 

‘‘T would not have you engage in an encounter’’—he writes 
to his friend Pammachius—‘‘in which you have nothing to 
do but to protect yourself, your right hand remaining motion- 
less while your left manages your shield. You must either 
strike or fall. I cannot account you a victor unless I see your 
opponent put to the sword.’ Jerome felt a deep contempt 


*P. L., XXII, p. 501. 
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for those who in all ages ‘‘direct the soldier how to fight, 
while they themselves occupy a post of vantage on the wall.’’ 
In his old days he could no longer write with his own hand, 
because his ‘‘eyes were growing dim with age and (he) toa 
large extent shared the suffering of the saintly Isaac.’** But 
even then he remained a stubborn fighter. He continually 
complains about the innumerable enemies attacking him, but 
no one ever saw Jerome taking to flight! He himself was 
constantly the aggressor. Whenever he has a chance to hit 
the opponents of the Hebraica Veritas, he does hit them. He 
merely tried to deceive himself when he wrote to Paula, who 
paid his secretary: ‘‘ As for my contemporaries, I am indiffer- 
ent to their opinions.’ His eagerness to meet the antago- 
nists of his great enterprise, and the way in which he answers 
them, show sufficiently how sensible he was to the general dis- 
approval of his work. Even a saint, spending his life in a 
cave, may be alive to questions touching himself personally. 
The monk of Bethlehem knew that within the Church itself 
there were a great number of learned men rejecting his trans- 
lations of Old Testament books and bitterly opposed to his 
defense of the Hebrew Bible. Considering the Septuagint to 
be a truly inspired translation of the original text, Christians 
at that time could not but disapprove of Jerome’s transla- 
tion, which in so many points disagreed with the Greek Ver- 
sion. Jerome saw the great discrepancies between the He- 
brew text and the Septuagint; he was thoroughly convinced 
that the Hebrew Bible contained the original text of the in- 
spired writers, or, at least, was to be preferred to the Greek 
Version. On the other hand, he did not wish to attack the 
Church following the Septuagint. He himself held the Sep- 
tuagint in high esteem and knew perfectly well that in relig- 
ious matters the Church was guided by the Holy Ghost. How, 
then, could he vindicate his translation of the Hebrew Bible, 
especially among the Christians of his time, who distrusted 
the Bible of the Jews, and, moreover, being unable to read He- 
brew, could not compare his translation with the original text 


3 Tbidem. 
* Preface to Ezechiel. 
*P. L., XXII, p. 1204. 
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itself? There was only one way left. An occasional appeal 
to the Jews was of nouse. Jerome had to prove and did prove 
that the apparently great discrepancies between his transla- 
tion and that offered by the Septuagint did not impeach its 
truthfulness. 

When his translation of a letter written by bishop Epipha- 
nius was attacked, Jerome wrote a treatise ‘‘De optimo 
genere interpretandi.’’ To this treatise he afterwards fre- 
quently refers the readers, when discrepancies are discussed 
between his translation of an Old Testament text and the read- 
ing of the Septuagint, or the quotation of that text by a New 
Testament author. He never wrote ex professo a special 
treatise to defend the Bible of the Jews against the Bible of 
the Chureh. But at the same time he was too much inter- 
ested in the ‘‘Hebraica veritas’’ to let pass by any oppor- 
tunity of justifying his position, by calling attention to facts 
and examples which illustrated his ever present ‘‘veritas He- 
braica.’?’ When we realize the embarrassing difficulty of 
Jerome’s position, we understand at once why he insisted so 
much upon the fact, and repeats so frequently, that the in- 


spired Truth is not in ‘‘the letter,’’ but in ‘‘the spirit’’ of the 
Scriptures. He could not justify the Hebraica veritas other- 
wise! 


We need not say that Jerome’s perfect knowledge of the 
great discrepancies between some books in the Hebrew and 
in the Greek Bible, throws a remarkable light upon the im- 
portant question as to what he understood by the letter of 
Scripture, when, in this connection, he appealed to St. Paul’s 
teaching: ‘‘littera occidit, spiritus autem vivificat.’’ This 
fundamental question, however, will be examined afterward. 
Here we confine ourselves to noticing that even this thesis, 
which more than any other preoccupied his mind, was not 
elaborated systematically by Jerome. He was not the man 
to work out, quietly and steadily, the details of a theological 
synthesis. 

The Commentator proved his assertion by numerous loose 
remarks, scattered through his books. When, e. g., his trans- 
lation of a passage was very much different from the usual 
text, he appealed to some parallel examples in the inspired 
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writings themselves compared with one another. When he 
interpreted a New Testament book and noticed discrepancies 
between the Old Testament narratives and some references 
given by the Evangelists or Apostles, he challenged his oppo- 
nents to maintain the truth of the inspired book without admit- 
ting his thesis. When there was a possibility of explaining 
a text in favor of that fundamental thesis, one might be 
almost sure that Jerome would not miss the opportunity, un- 
less at that moment he had to prove something else which 
required a different interpretation. But, however much he 
was interested in the issue, the Commentator never wrote a 
theological treatise with the object of establishing—what in 
his ‘‘commentaries’’ he constantly repeats—that inaccuracies 
in ‘‘the letter’’ do not impeach the truth of Scriptures, which 
is to be found in its ‘‘spirit.’’ 

The same biblical texts are viewed in a different light, 
when seen from a different standpoint. Dealing with one 
question we may find in them information which we lose com- 
plete sight of when we study the same texts to solve a ques- 
tion of a different character. We are exposed to the danger 
of forgetting for the moment what we said on a former occa- 
sion regarding the same passages. Hence contradictions in 
the works of a Commentator are almost natural. But Jerome, 
we said, was moreover a fighter. He was a knight who had to 
give battle. His love for truth was so passionate that he could 
not live without fighting. However, Jerome was no strategist. 
Fighting for truth, the giant walked straight forward, bidding 
defiance to the enemies ambushed along his road. He did not 
ask whether his weapon was of Christian or of Jewish make, 
provided it was a lawful weapon. When he was attacked, he 
took what at that moment was at hand, even if it was the 
‘‘jJawbone of an ass.’? Though Jerome was a great saint, he 
was no doubt hot-tempered. He did not theorize a long time 
before he acted. As soon as the enemy approached, he struck. 
Argumenta aa hominem were perfectly welcome. 

Besides, Jerome worked extremely fast. He himself tells 
us that some of his commentaries were written in a great 
hurry. One of the shorter books was translated in one night. 
When now and then the poor old man ‘‘wished to think a 
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little . . ., the secretary clenched his fist, wrinkled his brow, 
and plainly declared by his whole bearing that he had come 
for nothing.’”® 

Moreover, we know that Jerome frequently dictated to his 
amanuensis what he merely borrowed from other authors. He 
did not quote them, because in many cases he did not remember 
‘‘the method, or the words, or the opinions, which belonged 
to each one of them.’’ Nevertheless, in Jerome’s own opin- 
ion, only ‘‘ignorant traducers’’ could consider all assertions, 
written or mentioned in his works, as representing his own 
personal views.? When he gives, e. g., several derivations of 
the names of Damascus, Abisag, Jerusalem, Rachel, ete., it is 
evident that he does not wish to be understood as affirming 
positively the truth of each one of them. In other cases, how- 
ever, the distinction between Jerome’s personal teachings and 
the opinions of others, which he did not make his own, is rather 
hard. We may be sure that frequently he himself did not see 
that distinction so clearly when he dictated his commentaries, 
as afterward when, for instance, Augustine attacked some of 
his interpretations. When theories or explanations, held by 
others, were favorable to an opinion defended at the moment 
by Jerome himself, he frequently dictated them to his aman- 
uensis, without examining the objective truth of each one of 
them with due severity. 

These general remarks sufficiently show that there is no 
reason to be surprised, when in our study of Jerome’s writ- 
ings concerning biblical history, we discover not a few contra- 
dictions. In important issues, however, these contradictions 
as a rule do not conceal what was his real opinion; espe- 
cially if he defends that opinion in several places emphatically 
and insists upon it. At the same time it is often easy to dis- 
cover the reason why, in discussing a determinate question, he 
mentions, and seems to hold for the moment, a different opin- 
ion from what he elsewhere asserts with emphasis. 

III. As regards the fact that the great Scripturist frequent- 
ly contradicts himself, or rather, that at least in his works and 
compilations we are actually confronted with a good many con- 
tradictions, we will confine ourselves to two striking examples. 

°P.L., XXI,p.50l. . 

"Cf. BULLETIN, 1905, pp. 55 f. 
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We notice, however, first, that we do not wish to be mis- 
understood in pointing out Jerome’s attitude towards the Sep- 
tuagint, because this point is of too much importance for the 
true understanding of what we will afterwards say. Jerome 
evidently knew perfectly well that the MT and the LXX are 
so much at variance with one another, that in several books 
the Hebrew text represents a recension entirely different from 
that offered by the Greek Bible. Apart from the clauses and 
sections read in Hebrew but wanting in Greek, the passages 
found in Greek but missed in Hebrew are ‘‘so numerous,’’ he 
says, ‘‘that to reproduce them would require books without 
number.’’® However, he always protested against his ‘‘cal- 
umniators, who maintained that it was through contempt of 
the Seventy that he had set to work to forge a new version 
to take the place of the old.’ ‘‘It is not my purpose,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘as snarling ill-will pretends, to convict the LXX of 
error, nor do I look upon my own labour as a disparagement 
of theirs.’*° True, he published his Book of Hebrew Ques- 
tions ‘‘first to point out the mistakes of those who suspect 
some fault in the Hebrew Scriptures, and, secondly, to correct 
the faults which evidently teem in the Greek and Latin copies, 
by a reference to the original authority.’’" ‘‘Yet,’’ he says, 
‘‘the Septuagint has rightly kept its place in the churches, 
either because it is the first of all the versions in time, made 
before the coming of Christ, or else because it has been used 
by the Apostles (only however in places where it does not 
disagree with the Hebrew).’’!* 

The discrepancies between the original text and the Greek 
Bible are accounted for by Jerome in two different ways. 

The first explanation is that the Septuagint translators did 
not wish to give an accurate rendering. ‘‘The fact is that the 
Septuagint, since their work was undertaken for king Ptolemy 
of Alexandria, did not choose to bring to light all the mysteries 
which the sacred writings contain, and especially those which 


*P. L., XXII, p. 577. In Jerome’s manuscript the asterisks and obeli indi- 
cated what passages he actually considered to be original or spurious. 

®*XXVIII, p. 147. 

XXIII, p. 936. 

* Tbidem. 

2 XXII, p. 577. 
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give the promise of the advent of Christ, for fear that he who 
held the Jews in esteem because they were believed to worship 
one God, would come to think that they worshipped a second.’’!% 
Similarly: ‘‘It is not for me to explain the causes of the error. 
The Jews say it was deliberately and wisely done to prevent 
Ptolemy, who was a monotheist, from thinking the Hebrews 
acknowledged two deities.’’!4 

The second explanation is that, according to him, the text 
of the Greek Version was corrupted. ‘‘If we had the pure 
text of the Seventy Translators, as it was written by them 
originally, there would be no use for me to translate the He- 
brew books into Latin. For it would be but fitting for me 
respectfully to leave untouched what people were accustomed 
to and what had strengthened the faith of the primitive 
Church. Now, however, since each country has a different 
text (Hesychius, Lucianus, Theodotion, Origenes), and since 
the original text of that ancient Version is corrupted and 
degenerated, we are free to offer a new translation of the 
Hebrew Bible.’”!® 

The preceding explanations, invented ‘‘pour le besoin de 
la cause’’—in order to justify his new translation—reveal two 
different attitudes towards the Septuagint, but do not nec- 
essarily contradict one another. However, contradiction is 
evident where on one hand he denies, on the other hand affirms 
or admits that the Greek Version was inspired. 

‘‘T do not know whose false imagination led them to in- 
vent the story of seventy cells at Alexandria, in which, though 
separated from each other, the translators were said to have 
written the same words. Aristeas, the champion of Ptolemy, 
and Josephus, long after, relate nothing of the kind; their 
account is that the Seventy assembled in one basilica, consulted 
together and did not prophesy. For it is one thing to be a 
prophet, another to be a translator. The former, through the 
Spirit, foretells things to come; the latter must use his learn- 
ing and facility in speech to translate what he understands. 
It can hardly be that we must suppose Tully was inspired with 


8 XXIII, p. 957. 
“XXVIII, p. 150. 
* XXVIII, p. 1324. 
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oratorical spirit when he translated Xenophon’s Ciconomics 
...’6 Several such passages show that such was indeed 
Jerome’s firm conviction. 

In other places Jerome adopts the opinion held by Irenaeus, 
Justin, Epiphanius, Augustine and his other contemporaries 
who maintained the inspired character of the Version followed 
by the Church. Confronted with inaccuracies in the Greek 
Version of Paralipomenon, he pretends that they must be at- 
tributed to the copyists, but ‘‘not to the Seventy Translators 
who were inspired (Spiritu Sancto pleni).’’* In his trans- 
lation of Paralipomenon an obelus pointed out those passages 
which are not read in the original text, but which, he says, 
‘‘Septuaginta Interpretes addiderunt, vel ob decoris gratiam, 
vel ob Spiritus Sancti auctoritatem.’” 8 

If we were not confronted by an actual fact, it would seem 
almost incredible that Jerome could contradict himself in this 
way concerning a point of such extremely great importance in 
his own defence. 

Another point which Jerome brings out in strong relief, 
regards the true methods to be followed in interpreting Scrip- 
ture. Hundreds of times he repeats that in studying the Bible 
we must not worry about ‘‘words and syllables.’’ There is 
not a single principle or thesis set forth and defended by him 
more emphatically than this. What we must look for accord- 
ing to Jerome, is merely ‘‘the sense’’ of the inspired writings. 
And we will see that he takes ‘‘sense’’ in a very broad meaning. 

Nevertheless, in his commentary on the Epistle to the 
Ephesians (III, 5 ff.) he expresses himself thus: ‘‘Quia ita 
habetur in Graeco, et singuli sermones, syllabae, apices, puncta 
in divinis Scripturis plena sunt sensibus, propterea magis 
volumus in compositione structuraque verborum, quam intel- 
ligentia periclitari.’® This Jewish theory is admitted by 
Jerome even in his celebrated letter De optimo genere inter- 
pretandi. Defending his translation of a paper published by 
John, the bishop of Jerusalem, he says: ‘‘Ego enim non solum 
fateor, sed libera voce profiteor, me in interpretatione Grae- 


* XXVIII, p. 150 f. 
Pp. L., XXIX, p. 402. 
* Ibidem, p. 404. 

=P. L., AAV, p. 461. 
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eorum, absque Scripturis Sanctis, ubi et verborum ordo mys- 
terium est, non verbum e verbo, sed sensum exprimere e 
sensu.’”° 

Many a commentary written by Jerome is based upon this 
false theory regarding the value and secret meaning of names, 
numbers and single words, without regard to the context. 
Practically therefore he himself frequently follows the Jewish 
methods of Hermeneutics, honored by many of his contem- 
poraries and familiar to him on account of the works he was 
continually perusing. No one who ever read Jerome will be 
surprised when he is told that the following passage was written 
by him: ‘‘Comparemus utriusque sepulturam: Moyses in terra 
Moab moritur, Jesus in terra Judaeae. Ile sepelitur in valle 
contra domum Phogor, quod interpretatur ignominia (proprie 
quippe Phogor lingua Hebraica Priapus appellatur); hic in 
monte Ephraim ab aquilone montis Gaas. Et est in verbis 
simplicibus semper divinarum Scripturarum sensus augus- 
tior.’?21 

Jerome saw that the Jewish theory just mentioned was 
at variance with the methods followed by the Seventy and 
by the Apostles, ‘‘quibus curae fuit non verba et syllabas 
aucupari sed sententias dogmatum ponere’’;?? when the latter 
quoted Old Testament texts and when the former translated 
the inspired writings from Hebrew into Greek, there was a 
complete absence of slavery to ‘‘the letter.’’ He knew per- 
fectly well that the theory in question was false, and there- 
fore rejected it whenever he had to explain a difference oc- 
curring either between his own translation of the Bible and 
the official text of the Church, or between a quotation in the 
New Testament and the original reading in the Old Testament 
itself. But Jerome himself had not entirely broken with the 
methods of Hermeneutics, prevailing at that time not only 
among the Jewish, but also among Christian scholars. 

IV. He urged his principle of ‘‘the killing letter’’ when he 
arrived at conclusions entirely at variance with the assumption 


wE. dy RAL, Ps OF 1s 
=P, L., XXIII, p. 241—* Quia mundus in sex diebus fabricatus est, sex 
millibus annorum tantum creditur subsistere,’ XXII, p. 1172. We need not 


quote more examples of this kind. The reader knows them to be numerous. 
*P. L,, XXIU1., p.: 578: 
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of the worshippers of words and syllables. But he himself did 
not fully realize the complete transformation, required by this 
principle, of the prevailing methods of Hermeneutics. In 
spite of the ‘‘haggadistic’’ freedom characterizing their alle- 
gorical interpretation of biblical narratives, many of his great 
Christian predecessors were not released yet from the bonds 
of slavery to ‘‘the letter,’’ typifying the Jewish halachoth. 
They were in bondage still when they explained, e. g., names 
and numbers, and analyzed the meaning of mere ‘‘words.”’ 
In the Jewish methods of exegesis the two extremes met: 
extravagant freedom was associated with slavery. Jerome 
was not aware that, by his interpretation of St. Paul’s teach- 
ing regarding the letter of Holy Writ, he had to separate him- 
self in this regard, if he was logical, from the body of Christian 
scholars whose works he held in great esteem. 

In his praxis especially Jerome remained a child of his 
time. He himself attached too much importance to ‘‘argu- 
ments’’ based, e. g., upon ‘‘sacramenta numerorum”’ or ‘‘sep- 
tenarii numeri potentiam,’’** and was too fond of digging up 
typical and allegorical, ‘‘spiritual’’ and mysterious meanings, 
supposed to be hidden in ‘‘words and syllables.’’ Moreover, 
we saw that he himself sometimes explicitly enunciates the 
false principle and seems to approve of it. 

To account for such glaring contradictions we may apply 
to Jerome the saying of the poet, which he himself applies to 
Origen: ‘‘Interdum magnus dormitat Homerus, verum operi 
longo fas est obrepere somnum.”’ 

There are cases where the most natural explanation seems 
to be an instinctive desire to keep the peace, for some time at 
least, with bishops and priests, and of having a rest. ‘‘ Nobis 
quae sic voluistis, et semel suscepimus, incumbit necessitas,”’ 
he says, ‘‘ita interpretari Scripturas, quomodo leguntur in 
ecclesia, et nihilominus Hebraicam non omittere veritatem.’’* 
When we read his works, one cannot help thinking that fre- 
quently, not only in his translation but also in his commen- 
taries, Jerome was strongly influenced by the ‘‘necessitas’’ 
of existing circumstances in his expression of the ‘‘veritas.”’ 


"Pp. L., XAV, p. 1037. 
mE. Sig AV, DP. aCe, 
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A comparison between several rather contradictory assertions 
concerning, e. g., the authority of the deutero-canonical books, 
missing in ‘‘his’’ Bible, would be very instructive in this re- 
gard. But at the same time we must always keep in mind that 
even those who pull against wind and tide, now and then drop 
the oars and, unconsciously, follow the current of their age. 
A scholar may be a hundred years ahead of his age; yet, when 
he is off guard, he will be seen occasionally ‘‘a child of his 
time’’ even in those things in which he knows his contempor- 
aries to be mistaken. Creatures of flesh and blood cannot live 
in intellectual spheres entirely separated from the world of 
their time. 

V. As arule, we said, the presence in Jerome’s writings of 
areal or apparent contradiction will be more easily explained, 
when we pay attention to the special standpoint from which, 
in each case, he viewed a determinate question. Some ques- 
tions may be answered positively or negatively, according to 
the restrictions and distinctions implied. In polemical writ- 
ings the opportunity of an answer frequently turns the scale 
in its favor. This is seen, for instance, when Jerome deals 
with the question whether, when using the Old Testament 
texts, the Apostles quoted from the Greek or from the Hebrew 
Bible. 

Jerome appeals to these quotations in order to prove that 
the Apostles did not follow the Greek Version, at least not in 
those places where the LXX disagreed with the MT. When 
the opponents pointed out the discrepancies between Jerome’s 
version of the inspired writings and the version offered by the 
Septuagint, his favorite answer was the following: 


‘*We find that the Evangelists, and even our Lord and Saviour, and 
the Apostle Paul, also, bring forward many citations as coming from 
the Old Testament which are not contained in our copies (LXX) ; and 
on those I shall speak more fully in the proper place. But it is clear 
from this fact that those are the best texts which most correspond 
with the authoritative words of the New Testament. Add to this that 
Josephus, who gives the story of the Seventy Translators, reports them 
as translating only the five books of Moses; and we also acknowledge 
that these are more in harmony with the Hebrew than the rest. But 
those who afterward®> came into the field as translators—I mean 


* After the days of the Apostles, 
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Aquila and Symmachus and Theodotion—give a version very different 
from what we read.’’** ‘‘Harken then, my rival: listen, my calum- 
niator; I do not condemn, I do not censure the Seventy, but I am bold 
enough to prefer the Apostles to them all.’’*" 


Regarding some texts, quoted in the New Testament, but 
missing in the Hebrew Bible, Jerome admitted that the Jews 
had ‘‘rejected (reprobaverunt) passages which were after- 
wards used against them by the Apostles.’’*® 

Thus, then, Jerome seems to hold that the authors of the 
New Testament used the Hebrew text. He appeals to them 
in order to prove that MT is to be preferred to LXX. Never- 
theless, when in his letter de optimo genere interpretandi he 
defends the Church for following the Seventy, he also admits 
that the Apostles followed the Greek Version: ‘‘only however 
in places where it does not disagree with the Hebrew.’’® Aye 
more, when he has to solve a difficulty against the inerrancy of 
Scripture concerning those places where the LXX disagree 
with the MT, Jerome again views the question quite differently. 

Acts VII, 14, we read: ‘‘ And Joseph sending, called thither 
Jacob, his father, and all his kindred, seventy-five souls.”’ 
The number seventy-five agrees with the Greek, but not with 
the Hebrew text of the Old Testament. Jerome maintains 
the number seventy of the MT. How, then, does he explain 
the inerrancy of Luke’s inspired book? He appeals to what 
he styles in other places ‘‘the true law of history.’’ 

The readers know that according to Jerome ‘‘It is the man- 
ner of Scripture, that the historian relates the opinion of the 
multitude as it was commonly viewed at that time.’ ‘Truth 
and the law of history is observed, not according to what was, 
but according to what was believed at that time.’’*! In what 
sense these assertions are to be understood, will be afterwards 
explained more fully. Applying his principle to Acts VII, 14, 
Jerome ‘‘easily’’ solved the difficulty. The Septuagint was 
the Bible of the heathen Christians addressed by Luke. 


OP. Ts; Based, Dp: Obi f. 
“Pp. L., XXVIII, p. 152. 
* Tbidem. 

"Pp. L., XXII, p. 577. See above, cf. XXIII, p. 456. 
* See BULLETIN, 1905, p. 51. 

* Ibidem, p. 53. 
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Hence, though in reality the number was seventy instead of 
seventy-five, ‘‘the objection against the inerrancy is easily 
solved (facilis excusatio est). For, since St. Luke, the author 
of the Acts of the Apostles, wrote for the Gentiles, he could 
not well contradict that Bible which was already spread among 
the Gentiles. Moreover, the authority of the Septuagint was 
considered of much greater weight, at that time at least, than 
the authority of Luke, who was unknown and of humble stand- 
ing and who did not enjoy great credit among the Gentiles.’’>* 

Here Jerome maintains that the New Testament authors 
follow the Greek Version, in those places also where it dis- 
agrees with the MT. He even admits that they were almost 
obliged to do so. In any case this custom of using the Greek 
Bible appeared to him most natural; because in his opinion it 
was merely the application of a general rule. ‘‘We must make 
this general remark,’’ Jerome continues, ‘‘that whenever the 
Apostles or Apostolic men address the Gentiles, they prefer 
to make use of those testimonies which were already spread 
among the Gentiles.’’** Because he was lacking in authority, 
Luke could have given the number seventy-five, even if he 
knew the true original text, according to which Jacob’s kin- 
dred at that time were in reality but seventy souls. However, 
Jerome does not solve the question whether or not Luke knew 
that, in this place, the Seventy did not give the true number. 
For he adds this clause, to which we call the reader’s attention : 
‘‘although most people hold that Luke the Evangelist, being 
a proselyte, did not know Hebrew.’’*4 
~ #P,L, XXIII, p. 1002. — 

8 Tbidem. 

*Tbidem. In this passage Jerome evidently does not maintain—which 
would be absurd—that the numbers 70 and 75 are both historically true! But, 
first, he explains the presence of the number 75 in the Septuagint, Gen. XLVI, 
by saying that “id quod postea legimus, quasi per anticipationem factum esse 
describitur.” In order to establish that, historically, Jacob’s kindred, when they 
entered into Egypt, were not 75 but 70, he appeals, e. g., to the Septuagint itself, 
which Deut. X, 22 gives the true number. Secondly, Jerome answers the ques- 
tion, how Luke, an inspired writer, could indicate a number which was proven 
to be historically false. Thus, then, he first maintains that the number 75 is 
not historical and must be accounted for in the Septuagint by assuming a 
“prolepsis,’” and then answers an entirely new question when he continues: 
“Quodsi e contrario nobis illud opponitur, quomodo in Actibus Apostolorum 
. ..” In his recent work De inspiratione Sacrae Scripturae, p. 534 (Freiburg, 
Herder, 1906), Chr. Pesch gives a different explanation. We will be pardoned 


if we apply to it his criticism of the explanation given above: “De qua ex- 
positione quidquam dicere, videtur satis superfluum.” 
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After these preliminary remarks on some characteristics 
of Jerome’s writings at large, we will understand better his 
teaching regarding biblical history. Before we examine a 
number of passages, where the great Commentator gives his 
opinion on the historical character of determinate texts and 
paragraphs, we shall first explain. 


2. Jerome’s general judgment on Biblical History and what 
may be styled ‘‘the law of history.’’ 


I. The reader of the preceding pages will not expect to find 
in Jerome’s works a critical and systematic treatise on bib- 
lical historiography. To expect such would indicate a com- 
plete misunderstanding, not only of the character of Jerome’s 
writings, but also of the age in which he lived. As regards 
biblical history, Jerome never intended to set forth, nor did 
he develop or defend, a general theory which he considered to 
be opposed to the common opinion of his contemporaries. He 
viewed history, profane and sacred alike, from the standpoint 
of his age. 

To know on what level Jerome stood as an historian or a 
critic, we simply have to peruse his specific historical works. 
After reading, for instance, what he tells in The Life of 
Paulus, the First Hermit, about the Hippo-centaur, the man- 
nikin with hooked snout, the she-wolf and the raven, we are 
not astonished when we hear him relating, e. g., the story that 
during the forty years of the desert the Israelites, by a mir- 
acle, did not have to cut either nails or hair, and needed neither 
shoemakers nor tailors. When discussing a question of great 
importance, he appeals to the tale that ‘‘Lynaeus used to see 
through a wall.’’ He brings into court the mythological 
legends according to which men were changed into ‘‘Scylla 
and Chimera, Hydra and Centaurs, birds and beasts, stars 
and stones.’’ Examples of this kind could easily be multi- 
plied. But there is no reason to insist. No one wishes to go 
back to Jerome in order to be taught historical criticism. 

The learned monk of Bethlehem was a Commentator of 
Holy Writ; commentaries on the Bible at that time were not 
the work of historians, but of theologians. There was even 
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no attempt to give, e. g., an analysis of the sources followed 
by the sacred authors; to study and to compare the historical 
value of the different books or documents. Commentators did 
not distinguish in those days between different kinds of his- 
toriography. Though one historian was considered to be more 
trustworthy than another, still history was simply ‘‘history’’; 
and as regards inspired writers, there could be no question 
raised about their being more or less trustworthy. When com- 
mentators at that time rejected the historical character of a 
biblical narrative, they denied at once that it was history, that 
is to say, that it had to be understood in a historical sense. 
The conflict between the Alexandrian and Antiochian Schools 
vas not about the distinction between more or less perfect kinds 
of history, represented by different types of biblical narra- 
tives. The question was whether or not disputed narratives 
were to be taken as history. 

The teachings attributed to Origen, condemned by the 
Church, concerned determinate narratives of which Origen 
denied the historical character. The condemnation did not 
touch the lawfulness of the allegorical or ‘‘spiritual’’ inter- 
pretation at large; still less did the Church declare that Cath- 
olics had to maintain the literal sense of every Biblical account. 
Whatever Jerome’s attitude may have been before, after the 
disapprobation of ‘‘Origenism’’ by the Church, he was the 
first one to reject every point condemned. His treatise against 
John, bishop of Jerusalem, is sufficient proof of his rigorous 
orthodoxy. But never, either before or after Origen’s con- 
demnation, did Jerome deny that there may be biblical narra- 
tives or passages, apparently historical, which in point of fact 
are not to be taken as history and have to be understood in a 
spiritual sense. In this regard there is certainly no change 
to be noticed in Jerome’s attitude towards Scripture. 

Once, we said, a narrative was considered to be historical, 
Jerome and his contemporaries knew but one kind of ‘‘his- 
tory.’’ This history was viewed by them from the standpoint 
of their age. Jerome—we repeat it—had no special, personal 
theory whatever regarding history or historical studies. At 
least, he was not conscious of having such, and never even 
thought of attacking the methods of historical criticism pre- 
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vailing at his time—if we are allowed to designate by this 
name the methods followed. 

Nevertheless, Jerome’s works contain much information of 
great value for modern Catholic critics in their study of bib- 
lical history. 

There is one thesis which we may call Jerome’s personal 
teaching, most dear to him; he had to defend it against Cath- 
olic scholars and heretics alike. Jerome was the apologist and 
vindiecator of the ‘‘Hebraica veritas.’’ The principal objec- 
tions raised against his thesis were the so-called contradictions 
between the Hebrew text, translated by him, and the Sep- 
tuagint, the official text followed by the Church. Jerome met 
those objections by appealing to undeniable facts, to be dealt 
with in the study of Scripture. His favorite argument was 
to point out similar ‘‘contradictions,’’ which nobody could 
deny, between the quotations in the New Testament and the 
primitive texts themselves in the Old Testament. Since his 
opponents agreed that the Apostles were inspired, Jerome was 
entitled to conclude that such ‘‘contradictions’’ were not real 
contradictions, involving an error on the part of the New 
Testament writers. Jerome’s extraordinary knowledge of the 
whole Bible furnished an abundant supply of facts or exam- 
ples, which were, at least, parallel with the difficulties raised 
against the ‘‘Hebraica veritas.’’ 

Now, then, these facts themselves, recognized as such by 
Jerome, contain the justification of the modern true critical 
theory regarding biblical history. For, the facts which ac- 
cording to Jerome cannot be doubted, would evidently run 
counter to the Catholic doctrine of the inerrancy of Scripture, 
if we were not to admit the explanation given by modern 
Catholic critics. Hence the Doctor Maximus indirectly ac- 
knowledges, as we shall see, the present theory of our leading 
Catholic exegetes; although he called attention to those facts 
for the sole purpose of maintaining the ‘‘Hebraica veritas’’ 
against the objections raised from the so-called contradictions 
between the Hebrew text, translated by himself, and the au- 
thoritative Version of the Septuagint. 

Moreover the fundamental principle to which modern 
critics appeal, was formulated by this great Father of the 
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Church, when on several occasions he insisted upon the impor- 
tance of a true understanding of ‘‘the law of history.’”’ We 
will see that he frequently lays stress upon the impossibility 
of maintaining the truth of the inspired writings, if the object 
of history is completely identified with objective historical 
reality. 

Generally, however, he solves the difficulties by an appeal 
to the vague and rather enigmatic principle that ‘‘the letter 
killeth but the spirit quickeneth.’’ In many cases this man- 
ner of solving difficulties can be explained in the same way 
in which he himself interprets some sayings of St. Paul. 
‘*May he not reply to us in the words of the Saviour: ‘I have 
one mode of speech for those that are without and another for 
those that are within; the crowds hear my parables, but their 
interpretation is for my disciples alone’? The Lord puts ques- 
tions to the Pharisees, but does not elucidate them. To teach 
a disciple is one thing; to vanquish an apponent, another. ‘My 
mystery is for me,’ says the prophet; ‘my mystery is for me 
and for them that are mine.’’’*> In other cases, however, 
Jerome most likely did not see the real solution, and therefore 
had to refer the readers, in this general way, to other examples 
which they could not deny to be parallel. The important point 
is that he recognized and insisted upon the fact, that in those 
cases there was a disagreement between the Biblical text and 
objective historical reality. 

II. Like all the Fathers of the Church, Jerome evidently 
excludes the possibility of any real error or false affirmation on 
the part of an inspired author. ‘‘I know,’’ he says, ‘‘that a 
difference must be made between the Apostles and all other 
writers. The former always speak the truth; but the latter 
being men sometimes go astray.’’* ‘‘When Scripture seems 
to be contradicting itself, both passages are true, although 
they be different (utrumque verum est, cum diversum sit).’’57 
‘‘T refer to these passages, not to convict the evangelists of 
error (falsitatis)—a charge worthy only of impious men like 
Celsus, Porphyry and Julian—but to bring home to my critics 


"Pr, Li, RA, ps 50S. 
"2, U., aX, ip. 740; 
*Ibidem, p. 457. 
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their own want of knowledge, and to gain from them such con- 
sideration that they may concede to me in the case of a simple 
letter what, whether they like it or not, they will have to con- 
cede to the Apostles in the Holy Scriptures.’’** In our opin- 
ion it is so evident that Jerome, and all the Fathers alike, con- 
sider the inerrancy of Scripture to be a point of Catholic faith, 
that there is no reason to dwell upon this subject.*** 

But if such is the case, some may conclude, does it not nec- 
essarily follow that there can be no question raised regarding 
the strictly historical truth of biblical history? Once it is 
admitted that a passage is not a parable or poem, but history, 
is one not bound to conclude that everything in the narrative 
must needs correspond with the objective historical truth? 
It is plausible that a narrative, apparently historical, in the 
mind of the author may be a parable. Nor is there a real 
difficulty in assuming that an inspired writer could make use 
of a legend for a moral or religious purpose. But, if it is 
agreed that the inspired writer of a narrative intends to write 
history, how, then, is it possible, whether his purpose be relig- 
ious or not, to maintain nevertheless that such a narrative 
ean be at variance with strictly historical reality, even in its 
smallest details? And who dares deny that the authors of 
some biblical books do intend to write history? 

Jerome, we saw, asserts that it is the ‘‘law of history’’ 
to relate the common opinion held by the historian’s contem- 
poraries, and acknowledged by them to be true. Modern 
scholars eagerly discuss the meaning of Jerome’s assertion. 
It is self-evident that, even in inspired historical books, there 
is room for material inaccuracies or errors, if biblical history 
has to be understood in this sense, that the biblical historians 
intended to relate what was held to be true, and drew their 
narratives, maybe, not even from official documents, but from 
tradition or history living among the people. Living history 
is so frequently at variance with objective historical reality 
that, in the opinion of not a few theologians, Jerome’s asser- 


* Ibidem., p. 575. 

%aIn abbé Lefrane’s recent work on Les Conflits de la Science et de 
la Bible (pp. 1-25, Paris, 1906), this doctrine is severely criticised. How- 
ever, as far as we can see, all his criticisms are sufficiently answered in the 
BULLETIN of last year (January and April), where we distinguish between the 
writer considered as author and the writer considered as a man of his time. 
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tion would be almost absurd, if taken in that sense, which we 
maintain to be the only possible one. Biblical history, we hear 
them saying, would lose its value almost completely in such 
a hypothesis. 

We said a few words about Jerome’s ‘‘law of history’’ in 
the foregoing articles. We will have to deal with it more fully 
in what follows. First, however, we have to explain how 
there can be a real disagreement between historical reality 
and a book published by an inspired author intending to write 
history. 

Critics distinguish between ancient and modern history. 
However, if the distinction between different kinds of histor- 
ical literature designates ultimately nothing else but more or 
less perfect historical knowledge and methods, it does not 
explain, by any means, how there can be errors related in a 
book written by an inspired historian. Whatever may have 
been the difficulties facing the ancient historians in their re- 
search of the past, whatever may have been the imperfections 
of the kind of history generally written in those olden days, in- 
spiration excluded every error on the part of the sacred writer, 
as author. Critics call attention to the religious aim of the 
sacred historians. But what difference does it make to the 
truth of a narrative, whether or not it be related for a relig- 
ious or for a political purpose? How, then, could an inspired 
author intend to write history and, nevertheless, relate things 
which are not in perfect harmony with the objective historical 
reality? Is it not a contradictio in terminis?*® 





*<<Ttaque sive mythos sive legendas sive traditiones populares, sive his- 
toriam veterem sive historiam orientalem, sive aliud quid simile dixeris, si 
his nominibus tegere studes opinionem, qua Deus dicitur potuisse inspirare 
errores, saltem in rebus accidentalibus et nullius ad salutem momenti, a tra- 
ditione catholica recedis, quae docet non res principales tantum et substantiam 
narrationis debere esse veram, sed omnia et singula, quae aflirmentur” (Pesch, 
“ De Inspiratione Sacre Scripture,” p. 552). Every scholar is bound to admire 
the great learning of this broad-minded theologian. The publication of a treatise 
on Inspiration by Chr. Pesch is an event in the theological world. But we remind 
our readers of what we said, in the preceding articles, about the further develop- 
ment of the notion of inspiration, after theology has given all information 
which it is able to give. In the Stimmen aus Maria-Laach (Febr., 1906) Pesch 
quotes us as saying that the question of inspiration has to be solved by critics 
or historians, not by theologians. We said nothing of the kind. What we said, 
and what we maintain, is this: after the theologians have explained the teaching 
of the Fathers and the decrees of Popes and Councils on this point, the further 
determination of the notion of inspiration, and of the inspired character of the 
canonical books, may be more readily expected from those scholars who apply 
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Such would be the case indeed, if we had not to distin- 
guish between two kinds of history radically and essentially 
different from one another; and not merely between different 
degrees of perfection reached in ancient and in modern times. 

We do not discuss the great question as to whether or not 
the historian has to judge and interpret the past, instead of 
confining himself to an accurate impartial report. We do not 
decide what class of history ought to be a modern historian’s 
ideal. In point of fact, as everybody admits, the task of the 
historian has been conceived in different ways. For us the 
only question is, how the biblical historians understood their 
task. Must we consider them to be the mere witnesses of the 
events related, or are they more than that? Must we not look 
upon them as being the inspired judges and interpreters of 
the past? The reader will soon realize the importance of this 
question. 

Historians of the first and inferior class relate and teach 
what happened. They are photographers, who intend to pre- 
sent a true image of the past, which has itself disappeared. 
They affirm and teach what they relate. 

The formal object of this kind of history is a true descrip- 
tion of the life of mankind, peoples and individuals. The 
writer intends to make us acquainted with persons who lived 
long ago. But even this kind of history, to be perfect, must 


themselves to the study of literature and history. If this assertion needed to 
be demonstrated, it would be proven by the publication of this work on 
Inspiration by one of the greatest theologians of our age, Chr. Pesch himself. 
The following pages go to show that Pesch gives a false solution to the most 
important questions, dealt with in his work, because he misunderstands the 
character of biblical history. This misapprehension is the cause of almost all 
the flaws in this treatise on Inspiration. Pesch puts the saddle on the wrong 
horse, when he writes, p. 520: “ Ad hoc fit narratio historica, ut rerum notitiam 
accipiant ii quoque, qui rebus ipsis non interfuerunt. Atqui nisi narratio con- 
formis est rebus, nulla notitia traditur, sed error spargitur.” If the learned 
theologian had distinguished between the two kinds of history, radically differ- 
ent, to be dealt with in this article, his philosophical and logical mind would 
not have compelled him to draw conclusions which Bible students maintain, and 
will always maintain, to be at variance with the facts to be accounted for by 
Catholic scholars. We even do not see how it would be possible to account for 
some facts acknowledged by Pesch himself, if we had to start from his notion 
or definition of history. I1t seems to us that, logically, from his standpoint, he 
ought to be more severe than he is when dealing with the theories of modern 
writers regarding, e. g., the historical origin of the name of Babel, p. 551, the 
mention of Cainan in Our Lord’s genealogy, p. 547, and implicit quotations at 
large, pp. 540 ff. From his standpoint even the explanation of the narrative of 
creation, pp. 515 f., does not seem quite satisfactory. Cf. Lefranc, Les Conflits 
de la Science et de la Bible, Paris, 1906. 
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be more than an enumeration of events; the personality and 
the character of Napoleon are objective historical realities, 
distinguished from events or facts. A mere photograph of 
Napoleon is a true, but very imperfect image of his person. 
Hence, even from a historical point of view, his picture fre- 
quently will be more true, if painted from life by an artist. 
What art would make us see on the face of a person, e. g., his 
character, must evidently correspond to the historical reality 
of that person. But the critic of a picture is supposed to 
allow for the different standards of truth by which photo- 
graphs and paintings from life should be judged. History, 
therefore, is not a mere science, but an art at the same time: 
“‘ars critica.’’ 

By idealizing the features of a person, a writer does not 
necessarily falsify the historical reality of his personality. 
The most perfect image of an historical personage is that 
which produces upon the readers the same impression which 
the living person produced upon his contemporaries. It 
stands to reason that a mere photograph can never reach such 
perfection. The most perfect historical pictures, as we shall 
see, were not painted by the ‘‘realistic’’ school. But, on the 
other hand, the ideal is usually almost the opposite of histor- 
ical reality. There are different degrees in idealizing the 
features of a person; but the more a person’s features are 
idealized, that is to say, the more the ‘‘real’’ resemblance dis- 
appears, the more we approach to what is styled a mere type, 
and has no longer a truly historical character. 

This first class of historians, intending to relate and teach 
what happened, may be subdivided into two sections. The 
lowest level is occupied by ‘‘ popular historians,’’ who intend 
to relate what happened according to what they are told by 
trustworthy men, or read in sources of which the historical 
character is generally acknowledged. The ‘‘scientific histor- 
ians’’ stand on a much higher level. They intend to examine 
the historical value of the available sources and traditions. 
They distinguish and separate themselves from the crowd. 
They relate what they themselves hold and affirm to be true 
or false in the ‘‘popular’’ history. In one word, the scientific 
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historians intend to relate and teach what happened according 
to the objective historical truth. 

Therefore a scientific historian affirms an error whenever 
he relates, without any reserve, something which does not cor- 
respond with objective historical reality. But what must we 
hold about the requirements for truthfulness on the part of 
a popular historian? 

When a popular historian relates something which is 
proven to be false by later critical researches, but which at 
his time was commonly believed to be true, there is evidently 
nothing morally wrong in his historiography. Moreover, 
when popular historians are eye-witnesses or contemporaries 
of the events related, or when they make use of reliable his- 
torical documents, their popular history will have a high sci- 
entific value. Who does not see the difference between the 
scientific worth of two historical works, one of which conscien- 
tiously relates what people and scholars believe to be true re- 
garding contemporaneous public persons and events, while the 
other relates the oral traditions of the author’s time about 
persons supposed to have lived, and events supposed to have 
happened, thousands of years before? 

As regards the truthfulness of both works, we have to dis- 
tinguish between the sources followed and the books them- 
selves. When question is raised about the objective historical 
truth of the events related, the authority, affirming it, is not 
the same for each event. The truth of each event depends 
upon the authority of the author of the source relating the 
event in question. Moreover, the ‘‘generation’’ which in the 
days of the writer of the book gave credit to the historical 
character of a tradition, may be called responsible in some 
way; because the writer was influenced by the common belief 
of his age, when he selected a tradition to be mentioned in his 
work. The testimony delivered by the author of the source 
was corroborated by the confidence placed in him. 

The writer of the popular book himself affirms what his 
book is understood to affirm; and the readers expect to find in 
such a book a true account of sources and traditions, consid- 
ered by the writer’s contemporaries to be historical, and re- 
flecting the knowledge of his ‘‘generation’’ regarding the 
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events of the past. In one word, the readers do not expect 
‘‘scientific’’ but ‘‘traditional’’ history. Therefore, when 
sources and traditions are faithfully related, the popular book 
is true. To expect something more scientific, is to expect 
something which the book does not pretend to give. 

Things related by the author of a popular history may 
afterward be discovered to be false. But notice that, if first 
we ourselves believed them to be true, we did not believe so 
on account of the personal authority of the author of the book, 
but on the authority of the source or tradition which the author 
of the book faithfully transmitted. 

This distinction between scientific and popular historians, 
or scientific and traditional history, can hardly be disputed. 
The great question is whether or not the inspired historians 
could follow the custom of the popular writers and relate tra- 
ditional history. 

We would answer in the negative if the biblical historians 
belonged to that class of historians whom we were dealing with 
in the preceding lines. If God inspired a writer to make him 
relate, or describe, what happened in the days of Solomon or 
David, that is to say, of an inspired ‘‘God-man’’ intended to 
be himself the authoritative witness of Israel’s past: in our 
opinion it would be unworthy of the inspired and divine char- 
acter of his book, to relate merely the common opinion, and 
perhaps gossip, of the crowd. The testimony of a witness, 
sent to us by God to be a witness of the past, cannot be a 
mere second-hand testimony, to be controlled by the authority 
of the human testimony or source at the back of it. We know 
that it is not for us to indicate the ways to be followed by 
Divine Providence; we know that the Son of God himself 
“‘took the form of a servant, being made in the likeness of 
men, and in habit found as a man.’’ But, nevertheless, we 
hold that it would be unworthy of a divine witness to depend 
entirely upon the authority of a human witness. The cardo 
quaestionis, therefore, is whether the biblical historians do 
intend to be, in the strict sense of the word, the witnesses of 
Israel’s past; whether they do belong to that class of writers 
who intend to relate or describe the events of the past. 
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III. The historians of the second class, to be dealt with at 
present, are of a much higher standing. The best name for them 
would be ‘‘ prophetical’’ and ‘‘political’’ historians. They are 
judges, not mere witnesses. Their narrative of the past is 
primarily the author’s interpretation of the events related; 
it is the author’s judgment passed on the acts and life of a 
person or a people: not merely a series of impartial statements 
of fact. This higher kind of ‘‘prophetical’’ or ‘‘political’’ 
history is, practically, the interpretation of the lower kind, 
whether ‘‘scientific’’ or ‘‘popular.’’ As far as the form is 
concerned, every history is evidently a narrative. But the 
aim and object of prophetical and political historians is quite 
different from that of a story-teller. 

We do not lose sight of the fact that we are dealing with 
true historians. The books of which the character has to be 
determined, are indeed historical books, not merely or formally 
philosophical treatises. In other words, we are confronted 
with historical narratives. 

Now, then, an author intending to interpret and to judge 
the past from his political or religious standpoint, when he 
wishes to adduce the testimonies of others, must evidently 
himself incorporate these testimonies in his book. He may 
intend nothing else but to interpret and to judge the political 
or religious value and character of what is testified by others 
to have occurred in the past, but he himself is bound to relate 
in his book what these others testify to have happened. How 
can a man interpret something, without saying or indicating 
what he interprets! Frequently historians of this class sup- 
pose all the historical statements, from which they start, and 
have to start, in their interpretation, to be known to the 
readers. As a rule, especially in ancient times, they have no 
intention whatever to quarrel about the critical or uncritical 
character and occasional inaccuracies of the written and oral 
traditions, which their contemporaries call ‘‘history’’ and hold 
to be true. They do not intend to relate historical events 
which the readers never heard of before, or to inform them 
about some new discovery. Neither do they intend to put 
upon trial and to verify the ‘‘traditional’’ history. Thus, 
then, the history which they interpret and judge is not the 
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result of personal critical researches; but it is the traditional 
history, known to the people before the prophetical and polit- 
ical authors commit themselves to write its interpretation. 
However, as will be seen, the selection itself of the narratives 
related may be part of the author’s interpretation of the past. 

It stands to reason that a historian-judge can critically 
examine by himself the sources and traditions of which the 
historical character is generally acknowledged at his time. 
After this process he is in a position to interpret ‘‘scientific’’ 
history. But, as a rule, ‘‘prophetical’’ and ‘‘political’’ his- 
torians intend to interpret and judge ‘‘traditional’’ or ‘‘popu- 
lar’’ history.“° They do so almost naturally. For, the au- 
thority of their interpretation of ‘‘history’’ would be jeop- 
ardized by every statement of fact, at variance with the his- 
tory generally held to be true; unless each statement of this 
kind was thoroughly established and the readers—friends 
and enemies alike—were convinced that the opinion commonly 
held was false. Moreover, ‘‘prophets’’ and ‘‘politicians’’ 
generally do not happen to be at the same time scholars, or 
men inclined to indulge in critical researches. It was not nec- 
essary for them to be such, especially for those who addressed 
the common people. Unless they dwelt at length upon those 
points, where they parted from tradition, critical ‘‘correc- 
tions’? would do more harm than good. 

How do we know whether or not the writer wishes to give 
either scientific or traditional history, when we read a book, 
whose author evidently writes history for a prophetical or 
political purpose, that is to say, interprets the events and 
judges the persons? Generally the solution of this question 
does not offer great difficulties. 

When we notice that the author challenges, discusses or 
disputes the truth of traditional history, we know that he in- 
tends to give his personal account, distinguishing tradition 
from objective historical reality. Whether the history which 
he relates be true or false, he intends to write ‘‘scientific’’ his- 


tory, and makes this history the object of his interpretation. 
L : a aa en ee ee 
“ Traditional history, we repeat it, can have a perfectly “scientific” value, 

but it is called “ popular” history in as far as it is made use of by an author 
who intends to relate traditional history, instead of examining the objective 
historical truth and distinguishing it from tradition. 
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But frequently we will notice that the author of a book 
interpreting the past, does not make any attempt whatever to 
show that, in some points at least, the readers ought to dis- 
trust tradition regarding the historical character of the events 
and persons in question. In such cases it is safe to hold that 
—as regards the historical existence of the persons mentioned, 
and the historical character of the facts related in his book— 
the author intends to follow traditional history. Even were 
we to suppose that the author intended to deceive the readers, 
and with that purpose represents the facts a little differently 
from what they were according to the common tradition: we 
may be sure that he does not wish to be understood as depart- 
ing from tradition! He wishes every reader to think that the 
history which he interprets from a prophetical or political 
standpoint, is the ordinary traditional history, the truth of 
which is not doubted by the readers. Therefore the lack of 
any endeavor to throw distrust upon the traditional history 
of the period or person in question, is generally sufficient proof 
that, according to his own wish, the prophetical or political 
author must be understood to be relating traditional history. 
We will be the more sure of it, when we notice that, as far 
as the statements of fact are concerned, the author continually 
refers the readers to the documents of Tradition or faithfully 
copies the sources. 

Thus, then, in a book written by a historian of the second 
class, there is a distinction to be made between judge and wit- 
nesses: the author of the book is the judge, the authors of his 
sources are the witnesses. The scientific historian examines 
the trustworthiness of the testimonies delivered by those wit- 
nesses; the popular historian takes this trustworthiness for 
granted. Both of them can be prophetical or political his- 
torians. 

In historical works of this kind testimonies of the wit- 
nesses and verdicts of the judge are blended into one ‘‘narra- 
tive.’’ The author might be a great philosopher or moralist, 
but he would not be a historian, if he did not give his inter- 
pretation of the past in the form of a narrative. In this 
higher class of history the narrative itself, therefore, in not 
a mere description, but primarily the interpretation of the 
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past. In as far as it gives a description of the past, the nar- 
rative is based upon the testimonies of the witnesses, the au- 
thors of the sources. As regards the interpretation of the past, 
the narrative is the expression of the verdicts pronounced by 
the judge, the author of the book. The judge himself, no 
doubt, relates the testimonies delivered by the witnesses, but 
this he does for the simple reason that the witnesses are not 
present and that a book or manuscript is generally written by 
one man. We saw that in prophetical and political history the 
truth of the testimonies themselves is generally taken for 
granted. The author relates traditional, not scientific, history. 

Once we know that the historian is a judge, it stands to 
reason that the truth of the history written by him, must be 
accounted for according to a standard of truth, quite different 
from that by which we determine the truth of a narrative 
written or told by a witness. Not everything related in the 
preambles of a judge’s sentence or verdict, is affirmed by the 
judge himself! He relates the testimonies of the witnesses, 
even when they are contradictory to one another. The truth 
of his verdict will be the less distrusted the more accurately 
he relates what the audience knows that the witnesses did 
testify. Frequently small contradictions in the testimonies 
will not weaken, but rather strengthen, the truth of the 
judge’s verdict; they show that the testimonies are indepen- 
dent of one another. Thus, then, the verdict pronounced by 
a judge can be perfectly true, although there are inaccuracies 
related in the preamble. When, on one hand, the verdict 
itself is true, and, on the other hand, its preamble renders 
faithfully the testimonies delivered, there is evidently nothing 
untrue in the document read or published by the judge—in as 
far as it is his. 

However, if we suppose that the testimonies adduced are 
all false and fictitious, the judge would not deal with a histor- 
ical case; he would simply give the true solution of a question 
of casuistry. The paper published would not be a historical 
document. Moreover, every historian evidently intends to 


relate, or to interpret and judge, things which really hap- 
pened. 
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Everybody knows that historians relate and describe the 
past, which itself has disappeared, according to what is left 
of it in sources and traditions, or what we may call its ‘‘sen- 
sible appearance.’’*! But, even popular historians—who do 
not scientifically examine the historical reality behind this 
‘‘sensible appearance’’ and take for granted the trustworthi- 
ness of tradition—evidently intend to relate the real past, and 
therefore implicitly affirm—not only as men of their time, but 
also as authors—their belief in the historical character of 
tradition. True, popular historians do not, like their scien- 
tific colleagues, personally affirm the strictly historical reality 
of every detail related by tradition and mentioned in their 
books. But they must be regarded as implicitly affirming 
the substantial trustworthiness and truth of tradition. 
Therefore prophetical and political historians must be re- 
garded as implicitly affirming the truth of the traditions 
related in their books, in as far as the truth of their inter- 
pretation of the objective past, such as they have the inten- 
tion to give, depends upon the truth of the tradition, which 
they actually are interpreting. 

When we hold that an author intends to write or interpret 
history, we implicitly admit that the author, as such, would 
be mistaken if he did not write or interpret history, but fiction. 
When, further, we maintain that the historian’s interpretation 
of the past is true, we implicitly admit that the testimonies 
adduced by him afford a true image of the real past. How- 
ever, we insist and we repeat, that image must needs be true 
only in as far as the truth of the interpretation of historical 
reality depends upon the truth of the image. In a book 
which interprets popular history, this image is given accord- 
ing to tradition, without any guarantee, on the part of the 
writer, of such details as do not compromise the truth of the 
interpretation which he intends to give of the real past. 











“ Since we distinguish between the historian or judge and the witnesses, whose 
testimonies he relates, we need not answer Pesch’s criticisms (op. cit., pp. 519 ff.) 
of the right of comparing the “sensible appearance” concerning matters of natural 
science, in popular language, with the “ sensible appearance ” of historical reality 
in Tradition. As regards the teaching of the Encyclical Prov. Deus on this point, 
we will take the first — to justify our interpretation of the famous 
sentence: “ Haec ipsa deinde . . 
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Whether Napoleon was stout or thin, whether on a certain 
Sunday he went to Versailles or to Fontainbleau, are both 
questions of no importance as regards the truth of a book in 
which the author—describing Napoleon’s career according to 
traditional history—interprets the political character of the 
French emperor’s life, and gives a true judgment on the in- 
fluence exercised by him on the future of European countries. 
Whether Charlemagne, as a private man, was indeed in every 
regard so great a saint as he is seen in tradition—where he 
is the personification of almost every perfection—whether 
each miracle, attributed to him in medieval sources, is indeed 
historical, are both questions again which do not touch the 
truth of a book, in which the prophetical or ecclesiastical his- 
torian intends to give, and does give, a true interpretation of 
the life of Charlemagne, in as far as it was part of the history 
of human civilization and left traces of its influence in the 
development of social, political and ecclesiastical institutions. 
The only history which really deserves to be written and read, 
is the history of institutions in some way connected with our- 
selves. It is the history of the birth, growth and development 
of that civilization in which mankind is living still, and in the 
history of which therefore all of us are interested. That part 
of the life of a man, which did not influence in any way the 
life of his people and the development of human institutions, 
did and does not belong to ‘‘history’’ in the opinion of those 
who understood and understand history to be something 
higher than the mere satisfaction of curiosity. Whether 
Charlemagne had less physical power than we are told in medi- 
eval legends, whether his wife was aware that as her hus- 
band he was less great than he was as emperor, what differ- 
ence does it make to us, living in the twentieth century? In 
any case we cannot find fault with people in the Middle Ages 
because they asked a picture of Charlemagne in his imperial 
garb, and did not feel the desire of having another picture 
of the emperor in his every day costume. Medieval Tradi- 
tion may have idealized some features of Charlemagne, but 
it transmitted to us a true knowledge of the great emperor. 
Charlemagne of tradition is a great, truly historical person- 
ality, and the image which tradition gives of the first German 
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Imperator Romanus is historically much more true than many 
a modern critical pen-and-ink sketch, where attention is paid 
to every hair of his beard. Consequently a true interpreta- 
tion of Charlemagne in tradition is a true interpretation of 
that great, truly historical personality of the eighth century 
of our era.*? 

We need not add that a book, describing Charlemagne’s 
life according to medieval tradition, does not give a critical 
or ‘‘scientific’’ history of the life of that ‘‘man,’’ who perhaps 
in his private moral life was not at all the ideal of a Christian. 
Moreover, the history given of him is not complete. But all 
this does not prevent this history from being sufficiently true 
to make possible an interpretation of tradition, which is the 
true interpretation of historical reality. A religious or moral 
teaching attached to a play upon the words—for instance, the 
proper name of a person or city—a theological explanation of a 
legend, understood in a parabolical sense, and other liberties 
taken by ancient historians—to be dealt with afterward—evi- 
dently do not destroy the historical character of a book which 
interprets indeed the traditional, but true history of the great 
emperor. 

As the readers remember, in the character, life and per- 
sonality of a man there are historical, unanalyzable realities, 
of which the impression produced upon contemporaries, cannot 
be transmitted to us without making use of fiction. For that 
reason critical history when confining itself to mere facts and 
events, can never be the highest perfection. The highest per- 
fection can be reached by popular or traditional history; be- 
cause tradition contains the impression produced upon the 
mind of those who knew the historical ‘‘person’’ himself and 
transmitted their impression to others. However, the dan- 
gers which historical reality runs when transmitted by Tra- 
dition, either written or oral, is shown in every text-book on 
historical methodology. We hope that no reader will misun- 





“Cf. Pesch, op. cit., p. 548: “Inspiratione enim non excluditur usus illorum 
fontium, ex quibus vera accipi possunt.” The learned Jesuit is right when he 
says: “ Historia sacra tandem relative vera est quatenus hagiographi saepe proxime 
nihil aliud intendunt nisi referre ea, quae in certis fontibus invenerunt ” (p. 526). 
But, since the biblical historians are judges, he should express himself differently, 
as regards the “ debitus usus” (ibidem) which the historian makes of the testi- 
monies delivered by his witnesses, and we hope he will do so in his second edition. 
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derstand our appreciation of ‘‘traditional’’ history to clash 
with the common teachings of criticism regarding the trust- 
worthiness of historical, not dogmatic Tradition. We sin- 
cerely hope also that no one will see in our distinction between 
‘‘relating’’ and ‘‘interpreting’’ history a subterfuge of an 
embarrassed theologian. The suspicious reader will find suffi- 
cient information in a study on ‘‘Legenden als Geschichts- 
quellen’’ by A. Harnack, a scholar whom in this regard he 
certainly cannot distrust.** 

We call attention to the following conclusions drawn by 
Harnack in defining the character and nature of ‘‘history,’’ 
with no special regard to biblical history, still less to the Cath- 
olic doctrine of biblical inspiration. 

‘‘Somit leben wir in einer doppelten Geschichte: in der 
Geschichte der Tatsachen, die mit elementarer Macht uns 
bestimmen, und in der Geschichte der Gedanken uber die 
Tatsachen. An jener Geschichte vermégen wir nichts zu 
andern, wenn sie sich einmal vollzogen hat; an dieser Ge- 
schichte arbeiten wir unaufhorlich selbst mit’’ (p.10). Facts 
or events, for instance, a war or the historical existence of a 
false worship, are followed by their natural consequences: 
‘ihre natiirlichen Folgen bleiben bestehen; aber sie haben 
noch andere Folgen; denn sie treffen, indem sie den Menschen 
treffen, nicht Holz und Stein, sondern den lebendigen Geist. 
Aus der Art aber, wie der lebendige Geist sie auffasst, entsteht 
eine neue, zweite Geschichte’’ (p.11). ‘‘Die Deutung ist oft- 
mals in der Geschichte viel wichtiger geworden als die Sache 
selbst’’ (ibidem). ‘‘Durch die Deutung kénnen die natiir- 
lichen Folgen eines Ereignisses geradezu umgebogen und in 
ihr Gegentheil verwandelt werden. Wer ausseres Leiden, 
Kummer und Not sich als Mahnungen oder Priifungen deutet, 
der vermag Trauben von den Dornen und Feigen von den 
Disteln zu sammeln’’ (p. 12). 


““Reden und Aufsiitze,” I, pp. 3-26. Gieszen, 1904. In the last number of 
the Stimmen for 1905, there is an interesting article by Fr. Beissel on “ Truth in 
Religious Pictures.” Students of history, when reading that study by an art- 
critic, frequently will think, almost spontaneously, of the “truth” in some 
literary pictures of the past. As regards the value of Tradition see, for in- 
stance, Questions de Principes concernant UVEaégése Catholique contemporaine 
by Father Lacome, O.P., Paris, 1904. 
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Thus, then, Harnack—considered by many of our oppo- 
nents to be the highest authority among modern scholars in 
questions of this kind—admits and emphatically maintains the 
existence of two radically different ‘‘histories,’’ running par- 
allel to one another: a history of events or facts, and the nat- 
ural consequences of those facts, and a history of the inter- 
pretation of those facts and the consequences of the interpre- 
tation given. 

The Old Testament prophets certainly did not confine 
themselves to military reports of the wars waged by the 
Israelitic kings! In their books they judged the events of 
the past, as in their preaching they judged the events occur- 
ring in their days. The history published by them was not a 
lifeless photograph! It was a living factor of the highest 
importance in the history of the development of the present 
into the future. The publication of a prophetical book was 
itself a great event, frequently producing wonderful results. 
The prophetical interpretation of what happened at the pres- 
ent time and in the past, produced, we may say, a history of 
its own in the future. 

The ‘‘history’’ taught by the prophets was a tremendous 
power. The real, historical development of Israel was for a 
great deal the result of the history written and preached by 
the prophets and their disciples. Frequently the power of 
this ‘‘history’’ clashed with the power of the events, and in 
the main the final victory was on the side of ‘‘history.’’ The 
influence exercised upon Israel by Babylonian, Egyptian, 
Syrian and Canaanitish civilization was checked by the pro- 
phetical interpretation of treaties and wars, of the wealth of 
corrupt cities, of the policy followed by Israel’s rulers, in one 
word, of ‘‘the history of the events.’’ When the faithful were 
about to give up courage, the history preached by the prophets, 
of idolatry on one hand and lawful worship of Jehovah on 
the other hand, made the people take heart again and keep up 
their spirits. History, therefore, was a prophet’s strongest 
weapon. It was the usual instrument by which, in the Old 
Testament theocracy, Divine Providence ruled Israel and led 
it along ways entirely different from those where the kings 
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of Jerusalem and Samaria, with all their power, attempted 
to lead the chosen people. 

What a difference between this class of history and the 
mere accurate report of witnesses! Would not the inferior 
class of history seem almost unworthy of divine inspiration? 
The work of a photographer may satisfy curiosity, but it does 
not influence the real history of living and toiling mankind. 
The authors of Josue, Judges, Samuel and Kings are rightly 
called in the Hebrew Bible the ‘‘Earlier Prophets’’; the his- 
tory written in those books, like in all the historical books of 
the Bible, is indeed ‘‘ prophetical’’ history.** 

In the continuation of this study we will have to examine 
the character of each historical book of the Bible separately. 
The historical character of a book, or of narratives related in 
a book, evidently cannot be established a priori, but only in as 
far as errors in the interpretation of the past are excluded 
from the works of inspired historians. Postponing the solu- 
tion of those separate questions to another time, we are en- 
titled to draw the following conclusion from the foregoing 
considerations on the general character and nature of his- 
tory: If Jerome’s ‘‘law of history’’ is understood as we main- 
tain that it must be understood, this ‘‘law’’ does not come 
into conflict with the inspired character of the Bible.*® 





““Tdem mutatis mutandis dicendum est de omnibus libris sacris historicis: 
Relationem, que intercedat inter homines et maxime populum electum et Deum, 
historice ostendere volunt, non vero referre facta humana per se ipsa. Historia 
igitur sacra est historia religiosa, non saecularis, non completa, non “ pragmatica,” 
non “ critica,” non comparanda cum historia “ moderna,” sed hac magna praeroga- 
tiva ornata, quod nihil affirmat ut verum, quod est falsum, nihil respuit ut falsum, 
quod est verum.” Chr. Pesch, op. cit., p. 525 f. We are not sure in what sense 
Pesch wishes the term “ pragmatica ” to be understood in this context; but other- 
wise we heartily agree with him, provided he approves of our assertion that the 
biblical historians are judges, not mere witnesses. It can hardly be disputed 
that the truth of documents published by judges, has not to be determined accord- 
ing to the same standard of truth as documents written by witnesses. 

“Father Brucker’s “ Réponse au R. P. Lagrange” (Etudes, Mars, 1906, pp. 
847-859) will be easily disposed of by the readers of the BuLteTIN. They will 
notice that the author, on one hand, misunderstands the character of biblical 
history, and, on the other hand, does not sufficiently distinguish between the 
Fathers considered as witnesses of the dogmatic Tradition in the Church, and 
the Fathers considered as scholars of their time. (See BULLETIN, 1905, pp. 152 
ff.) Every one must admit, and Father Brucker himself agrees, that the 
biblical history of the Origins is a kind of history entirely peculiar to itself. 
We will have to examine it carefully when dealing with the historical character 
of the biblical books separately. But we may notice here that Fr. Lagrange, 
the great Catholic scholar to whom we owe so much, does not throw doubts upon 
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What we have to investigate now is whether Jerome indeed 
wishes to be understood that way. And first of all we will 
examine what has been called Jerome’s ‘‘Credo scripturaire.”’ 
It will be seen that this denomination or epithet reveals a com- 
plete misunderstanding of the passage in question.*® 


Henry A. Poets. 


the historical reality of anything, which is supposed to be historically true by 
every one admitting the truth of the biblical interpretation of the past. More- 
over we cannot approve of the way in which Fr. Brucker puts the question; the 
readers of the Etudes get the impression that Fr. Lagrange denies what Fr. 
Brucker proves, that is to say: “Il est donc manifeste qu’on ne peut dire des 
premiers récits de la Bible qu’ils sont étrangers ou indifférents a la foi et a la 
morale, et comme tels soustraits 4 l’interprétation souveraine de l’Eglise et des 
Peres” (p. 850). Fr. Lagrange never thought of denying that! On the con- 
trary, he attempts to show that those narratives keep that value also in this age of 
critical studies. And we believe that he has done more to convince modern 
scholars of the trustworthiness of the religious teaching of those narratives 
than all those who would make us view them in the same light in which they 
were viewed by the Fathers and the Schoolmen. This evidently is not possible but 
to those scholars whose standpoint in the field of historical knowledge and 
critical development is still the same as that of their predecessors many cen- 
turies ago. 

“As regards the recent decisions of the Biblical Commission, it will be 
sufficient to notice that there is a great difference between asserting that an 
author interprets “traditional” history, and saying that the history, written 
by the author, is false! Moreover, the events as such may be of a religious 
character. The author’s “‘ judgment,” therefore, may refer to the historical 
truth itself of the facts related. In such cases the judge himself evidently 
becomes a witness of the highest order: “and he that saw it hath given testi- 
mony; and his testimony is true. And he knoweth that he saith trué; that 
you also may believe” (Joan. XIX, 35). Concerning the author’s attitude 
towards determinate facts or details, see BULLETIN, 1905, pp. 63-67, 170-74, 
183-88. ‘To speak as author” is only another way of saying what is expressed 
by the Biblical Commission in the words: “ proprio nomine loqui.” 
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The first practical steps towards the publication of the 
Catholic Encylopedia were taken in January, 1905. A board 
of editors was then organized and arrangements were made 
for the financial administration of the work. In April, 1905, 
a prospectus was issued explaining the need, scope and char- 
acter of the undertaking. During the summer, one of the 
editors visited England and Ireland for the purpose of se- 
curing the codperation of well-known writers in those coun- 
tries. With a like end in view, another editor visited Canada. 
Contributions in more distant countries such as Australia and 
the Philippines, were secured by correspondence. A certain 
number of articles were selected from the first series of con- 
tributions and were printed as specimen pages in January, 
1906. The specimen volume contains, also, a more detailed 
plan of the work, its principal divisions, a partial list of con- 
tributors, samples of illustration and letters of endorsement 
from the clergy and laity. 

Since the publication of the specimen pages, many letters 
of commendation have been received from scholars in America 
and in fcreign countries, showing a thorough interest in the 
Encyclopedia. Replies to inquiries sent out by the editorial 
board manifest a general willingness on the part of Catholic 
writers to lend their assistance; and many of them have of- 
fered valuable suggestions. The attitude of the Catholic body 
at large, especially in the English-speaking countries, is no 
less encouraging. On all sides, the project has met the hearti- 
est approval; and what was once regarded as desirable is now 
welcomed as a necessity. 

It is quite generally felt that the time is ripe for a work 
of this character. Other encyclopedias, of course, have re- 
cently shown a disposition to give larger space and fairer 
treatment to Catholic topics. The Church is no longer ig- 
nored, nor is prejudice allowed to say whatever it pleases. 





‘ The Catholic Encyclopedia, Specimen Pages, Robert Appleton Co. New 
York, 1906. 4° (illustrated). 
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Negatively, at least, there has been some improvement. This 
is the more needful and expedient because Catholics them- 
selves are in a position to demand it. They are not disposed 
to accept misrepresentation as their due portion and still 
less to pay for it. If an encyclopedia can afford to be just 
in regard to all other subjects, it certainly has no excuse, in 
these days of scholarship, for slighting or distorting the facts 
that are of interest to Catholics. 

On the other hand, one should not expect too much even 
from the best of intentions. In matters pertaining to the 
Church, her doctrine, practice and history, the Catholic reader 
naturally asks of any book: by what authority? He knows 
also that to this question there is but one satisfactory answer. 
The only guarantee that means anything is that which comes 
from the Church and her representatives. It is what one 
looks for on the first page of the catechism and what one finds 
in every acceptable manual, whether of devotion or of the- 
ology or of ecclesiastical law. The same holds good, in a 
larger way, of an encyclopedia. It must furnish accurate in- 
formation and bear the stamp of erudition; but it must also, if 
it is to inspire full confidence, receive authoritative approval 
and appear under Catholic auspices. What it has to explain 
is not the view of an individual nor the theory of a school, 
but the positive teaching of the Church. Where the Church 
has not given a final decision, it is important to know that 
Catholics are free to accept one opinion or another. And it 
is equally important, when the Church does speak, that her 
decision should be communicated through accredited channels. 

Catholic readers, therefore, will be gratified to note that 
the Catholic Encyclopedia has been undertaken with the cor- 
dial approval of the Hierarchy, and that the guiding principle 
of the publication is loyalty to the authoritative teaching of 
the Church. To intelligent non-Catholies also, the work must 
appeal as a presentation of what the Church actually teaches 
and of the attitude taken by Catholics in regard to contro- 
verted questions. Thanks to the development of the historical 
sciences, there is at present a more general and more earnest 
desire to get at the truth than there was a few decades ago 
when whole centuries were passed over as hopelessly dark. 
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There is, at any rate, a willingness to review calmly and 
critically many questions which, it was once supposed, had 
been settled by a verdict unfavorable to the Church. Wher- 
ever such a spirit prevails, the Encyclopedia is sure of a 
welcome. 

The peculiar nature of the work and of the requirements 
which it has to meet, calls for special qualifications on the 
part of the writers. In a general encyclopedia, the fitness of 
each contributor is gauged by his scientific ability, his repu- 
tation, position and writings. It matters little what religious 
belief he holds or whether he believes in anything. Pro- 
vided he is competent as a purveyor of knowledge, neither 
publishers nor readers are concerned about his orthodoxy. 
He may even be regarded as a desirable authority on matters 
pertaining to religion, because he is altogether free from 
bias, ‘‘unsectarian’’ in the broadest sense of that elastic term. 
How many encyclopedia writers really belong to this class 
of the impartials, is not worth while inquiring. In fact, one 
is usually prepared to make allowance for certain shortcom- 
ings in a writer who evidently means to be objective and 
sincere. 

With a Catholic encyclopedia, the case is different. <Ar- 
ticles of belief are not mathematical formulas which can be 
drawn up and expounded by any one and every one. Only 
those who have a living experience of faith and a personal 
sense of its value are fitted to explain its teachings. Hence 
it so often happens that statements of Catholic doctrine pre- 
sented by well-meaning Protestant authors, suffer from vague- 
ness or from the failure to emphasize what is essential. <A 
phrase or a word, because it lacks precision, may convey an im- 
pression and lead to conclusions which are quite foreign to 
Catholic belief. Likewise in regard to the practices, institu- 
tions and discipline of the Church: viewed from an external 
standpoint they may seem unreasonable or perhaps grotesque, 
whereas to the Catholic mind they are the practical embodi- 
ment of the Christian spirit. 

It is needful, then, for the purposes of a Catholic encyclo- 
pedia, that its writers, in addition to their other qualifications, 
should bring to their task an insight born of sympathy, and 
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that, in setting forth the truth, they should be personally con- 
scious of its meaning. Such writers alone are able to realize 
the difficulties with which Catholics have to contend, to bring 
doctrine and fact within reach of the people and to provide 
answers for the objections that are urged against the Catholic 
position. Both clergy and laity know by experience that mis- 
leading statements frequently appear in magazines, reviews 
and newspapers, and that prompt replies are the only means of 
correction. The necessary information, scattered as it now is 
through whole libraries and contained in volumes on special 
topics, must be made available and must be adapted to our 
present needs. It must be cast into such shape as to be thor- 
oughly accurate and reliable from the scientific point of view 
and yet be of service to readers of average intelligence. 

One of the most serious problems involved in the prepara- 
tion of a Catholic encyclopedia is the selection of subjects. 
The interests of the Church are so varied that it is difficult 
to say what should be excluded. In any given department of 
knowledge, the adequate treatment of Catholic topics might 
easily fill a work of encyclopedic dimensions. Such, in fact, 
are the dictionaries of theology, archeology and biblical sci- 
ence which have been published recently or are now in course 
of publication. These works, published in foreign languages, 
are veritable mines of information, complete and detailed. 
They are just what the student requires for work along special 
lines. But the general reader looks for more concise state- 
ments and for a wider range of topics. How wide it must 
be in order to secure proportionate treatment for at least the 
more important subjects, is shown by the division of the de- 
partments or sections, each of which is comprehensive enough 
to fill a volume. No better proof could be given of the mani- 
fold activity of the Church, of her progressive spirit and of 
her influence upon all spheres of human endeavor. 

From this grouping, moreover, it is evident that the scope 
of the Encyclopedia is not limited to purely ecclesiastical af- 
fairs. While subjects directly connected with religion occupy 
a conspicuous place, many other subjects are included which 
possess a scientific, historical or literary value. Ample space 
is allotted to civil law, sociology, philosophy, education and 
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art. These are subjects in which the layman no less than the 
ecclesiastic is interested. They represent so many different 
fields of investigation and production which have been culti- 
vated for centuries under the auspices of the Church. Though 
it is known that Catholicism has been an influential factor in 
shaping civilization, the work of individual Catholics is too 
often overlooked. Their contributions, especially, to natural 
science are passed over in silence or are mentioned without 
reference to the fact that the authors were loyal sons of the 
Church. Now it is plain that the religious belief of a scientist 
may have little or no significance in the estimate of his work. 
But it is equally true that religion is charged with indiffer- 
ence to science or with downright opposition to scientific re- 
search; and the only adequate answer to the charge must be 
found in an account of what Catholic scientists have accom- 
plished. While, then, the Encyclopedia may not enter too far 
into the technical details of any science, it will render invalu- 
able service by recalling the discoveries and inventions through 
which Catholic scholars and investigators have enriched our 
knowledge. 

The impression, however, should not be given that this 
scientific work is entirely a matter of the past—that it has no 
modern representatives. In spite of the disadvantages under 
which they labor, Catholics are doing their share towards the 
advancement of learning. As a rule, also, their merits are 
recognized by those who follow with a personal interest the 
progress of science. But their names and attainments should 
become familiar to Catholics the world over. There are no 
national boundaries and no foreign languages for knowledge, 
and still less for the truly Catholic mind. The fruits of 
scholarship are the property of all; they must be brought 
within reach of all in such a way as to strengthen and render 
more clearly conscious the unity of thought and purpose. 

The partial list of contributors published in the specimen 
pages of the Encyclopedia represents twenty-seven different 
nationalities. While the English-speaking countries furnish 
the largest quota of writers, the work is fairly distributed 
throughout other countries. The clergy, religious orders, 
laity, universities, seminaries, colleges and learned profes- 
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sions are well represented. Each of the writers selected is 
qualified for the task by experience and personal investiga- 
tion. The aim, in fact, of the Encyclopedia is to have its 
various subjects handled by experts, so that, within the neces- 
sary limits of space, each article may contain the most useful 
information drawn from trustworthy sources. 

In most cases, naturally, condensation is a prime requisite. 
Exhaustive treatises on any topic do not fall within the scope 
of such a publication. Its purpose is rather to state clearly 
and accurately what is essential, to trace in large outlines the 
development of thought and to indicate the more important 
matters that are still under discussion. But as even concise 
statements suggest further inquiry, the Encyclopedia indi- 
cates the sources of more complete information and more 
minute research. The bibliography accompanying each article 
is so arranged as to acquaint the reader with the recent litera- 
ture of the subject and direct attention to publications in 
which extended references are provided. This citation of au- 
thors, both Catholic and Protestant, is in itself an object les- 
son. It gives some idea of the diversified interest, the energy 
and productivity which characterize modern scholarship; and 
it furnishes a key to the learning that is stored in periodicals, 
collections and standard works. 

The alphabetical order usually followed in encyclopedias 
has its obvious advantages. But as each important subject 
is related to many others and as these may be treated under 
titles that are alphabetically remote, it is needful to establish 
a connection between articles that are cognate in nature though 
occurring under different initials. This is done by a system 
of cross-references. The reader who begins with the more 
general aspect of a question may thus trace out its details, and 
conversely, taking up a single detail, he may widen his study 
to any desirable extent. The materials which are scattered 
through the fifteen volumes of the Encyclopedia would form, 
when correlated as the references suggest, a rather complete 
account of at least each principal subject. 

As a further aid to the reader, the Encyclopedia offers a 
series of illustrations varying in size from the line-cut to the 
full-page. They include maps, portraits, copies of famous 
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manuscripts, and plates illustrating the masterpieces of archi- 
tecture, sculpture and painting. In the same way are repre- 
sented the liturgy of the Church, educational institutions and 
historical events. Much care has evidently been taken both 
in the selection of subjects and in the work of illustration. 
Restricted within proper limits, this pictorial feature adds to 
the general appearance of the Encyclopedia and to its utility. 
So far as one may judge from these specimen pages, the 
work bids fair to take high rank among publications of the 
class to which it belongs. In its own special province, it has 
the advantage of an open field. It offers to English-speaking 
Catholics the service which has been rendered to religion by 
encyclopedias published in various European countries. It 
will naturally give prominence to the development and work of 
the Church in America. The growth of our dioceses, the lives 
of men and women who have labored for the faith, the history 
of our educational and charitable institutions and the activity 
of our Catholic associations, will be duly recorded. When the 
record is complete, it will be seen that Catholicism in the New 
World has lost none of its vigor, and that the Church has not 
failed to profit by the favorable conditions which religion in 
this country enjoys. The fact that both clergy and laity have 
come forward in support of the Encyclopedia justifies the 
undertaking and ensures its success. 
Epwarp A. Pace. 





THE BALTIMORE CATHEDRAL CENTENARY. 


It is eminently fitting that the centenary of the Cathedral 
of Baltimore should be marked by a special observance. In 
this commemoration, the religious interests of a people gath- 
ered from all the nations of earth, rightly converge. From 
this stately concourse of our ecclesiastical rulers, thought turns 
back to survey the events of a century as remarkable in the 
annals of Catholicism as it is in the progress of humanity. 
In a New World there has sprung up a new life, nurtured by 
freedom, quickened by opportunity, enriched by the very com- 
plexity of its conditions. Through it all, part of it and yet 
distinct, runs the history of the Catholic Church, a spiritual 
force in the midst of material growth, an organized activity 
that draws strength from time and initiative from contact with 
its changing environment. In no other part of the world has 
the vitality of Catholicism been so plainly manifest. No other 
occasion could bring more clearly to consciousness the sense 
of our unitary Catholic life than this centenary which merges 
in one solemnity interests that are local and national, historical 
and actual. 

Around the structure whose foundations were laid in the 
early days of the Republic, a mighty city has grown, develop- 
ing through the century its varied activities, commercial, 
financial and educational. The vicissitudes of war and peace, 
the transformations wrought by the greatest of modern in- 
ventions, and the necessities of municipal expansion, have 
swept away too many of Baltimore’s landmarks. The Cathe- 
dral remains—a center of historical associations which appeal 
to every citizen, a memorial of men who labored earnestly in 
behalf of civic honor and virtue. 

For the Catholic mind the Cathedral is more than a secu- 
lar monument. It enshrines the memory of America’s first 
bishop and it holds in its keeping the dust of his great suc- 
cessors. To the beginning and growth of religion, to its sol- 
emnities and ministrations, these walls are sacred with the 
consecration of a hundred years. From this sanctuary a long 
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line of devoted priests has issued, to serve as witnesses of 
God’s truth and as doers of God’s work. With them and 
through their efforts, the Catholic people of the Archdiocese 
have come to regard the Cathedral church as the source of 
their religious life. For clergy and laity alike the centenary 
has a meaning which is the deeper because it is personal, 
heartfelt, direct. 

In its wider significance, this occasion claims the interest of 
the Church throughout the United States. Baltimore has not 
lived for itself alone. As became the primatial See, it has 
furthered the work of religion in North and South, East and 
West. Again and again its original territory has been map- 
ped out in diocese and province. What was once within 
Bishop Carroll’s jurisdiction is now ruled by a hundred 
bishops. And the Catholic population of the country is just 
fourfold the number of citizens with which the Republic was 
founded. Whatever causes may have been operative and 
whatever hindrances may have stood in the way, the obvious 
fact is that Catholicism has progressed and that the widening 
circle of its influence has had Baltimore for its center. 

The bishop who laid the foundations of the Cathedral was 
himself the corner-stone of an edifice not built by human 
hands. Upon his work has arisen the Hierarchy of the United 
States. Imbued with his spirit, the bishops of this country 
have toiled as pioneers, advancing as the national territory 
expanded and solving new problems which the growth of the 
nation presented. Through them and through the clergy 
under their direction, the Church has wielded a wholesome in- 
fluence upon the moral and social development of the Amer- 
ican people. The hopes of Archbishop Carroll have been 
more than realized. From Baltimore there has radiated to 
every part of the land a vigorous religious life, strong in its 
power of adaptation and stronger still in its practical ad- 
herence to the Catholic faith. 

In a country whose republican institutions are based of 
necessity upon respect for law, the Church finds an open field 
for the exercise of her authority and the maintenance of her 
discipline. Not only in her immediate action upon Catholics 
but also in the example which she holds up to citizens of every 
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creed and class, the Church is the mainstay of government and 
the safeguard of order. Prescribing individual and social 
duties, securing the family in its most sacred ties and defend- 
ing the rights of conscience against every encroachment, she 
proves herself an indispensable factor in the preservation of 
liberty and the furtherance of the nation’s best interests. 

Baltimore has been for a century the capital of Catholic 
America; its Cathedral, the hall of ecclesiastical legislation. 
More than once, the Episcopate has assembled here to de- 
liberate upon the needs of religion and the issues, various and 
important, which confronted the Church. In these plenary 
councils, decrees have been enacted that affect the lives of 
millions, uniting them more closely in the bond of a common 
faith and of a common observance, warning them against 
manifold dangers, correcting abuses, stimulating the love of 
God and of country. Among the forces that make for right- 
eousness in public and in private life, none is more potent than 
this exercise of spiritual jurisdiction. Nor is there in our 
legislative history a series of enactments displaying greater 
wisdom and moderation than that which characterizes the 
ordinances promulgated in the Cathedral of Baltimore. 

Though framed to meet actual requirements, these rulings 
are but the application of the large and salutary principles 
which have controlled the legislation of the Church from the 
beginning and have borne the test of experience through ages 
of changing civilization among all the races of mankind. The 
Councils held in Baltimore have been guided by the supreme 
authority of the Holy See, have merited its approval and 
thereby secured for their decrees validity and sanction. 
Through this ratification, the Church in the United States is 
bound by inviolable ties of unity, obedience and fealty to the 
source of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Through one and the 
same channel of communication, the Apostolic See has made 
known its behests and has received in turn the homage of loyal 
hearts. 

As the scene of legislation designed to preserve morality, 
concord and the sense of civie obligation, the Cathedral of 
Baltimore is to the Catholic mind what the neighboring 
Capitol in Washington is to the mind of the people at large. 
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Endeavoring in the spirit of the Constitution to secure equal 
rights for all citizens, the State has provided ample scope for 
the exercise and development of religion; while the Church, 
profiting by a liberty of action which is her due, has wrought 
effectually for the temporal no less than for the spiritual wel- 
fare of the nation. The cordial relations established by the 
first President and the first Archbishop have been maintained 
by their successors in office. In quiet co-operation, marked by 
courtesy, tact and mutual respect, the chief representatives of 
political and of religious authority have, as occasion required, 
taken counsel for the adjustment of questions in which each 
was concerned, and from the settlement of which only a deeper 
sense of harmony and a finer perception of equity could issue. 

Happily for the larger interests of the Church in the 
United States, the Archdiocese has had for its rulers men 
characterized by breadth and discernment, by patriotism no 
less than by solicitude for the general weal of religion. In the 
midst of duties, arduous at once and delicate, they have found 
time for intellectual pursuits and for the production of works 
which serve to instruct those who are of the household of the 
faith and to enlighten the many who are still without. In 
such writings, calm with the assurance of truth and persuasive 
with the gentleness of Christian zeal, the student of religion 
finds an admirable model. They exemplify, in substance and 
in tone, the method that is best adapted to the needs of our 
country and that responds most fully to the spirit of inquiry 
aroused by the diffusion of knowledge. 

To the zeal of its Archbishops also, Baltimore owes its 
prominence as the center of Catholic education. In its col- 
leges for the laity, its seminaries for the clergy and its uni- 
versities for advanced students in every department of 
science, it possesses a complete system. Some of these in- 
stitutions have already passed the century mark; others, more 
recently founded, are evidences of educational progress along 
various lines. Animated by a common purpose, the teachers 
in these schools have done their full duty in preparing Cath- 
olie youth for the Church and the learned professions. 
Their graduates, trained in the principles and practices of 
Christianity, have been called to positions of honor and trust 
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in the public service, and to wide fields of labor in the cause 
of religion. The sons of Georgetown, oldest among our Cath- 
olic colleges, and the alumni of St. Mary’s, parent of our 
theological seminaries, have every reason to be proud of these 
institutions which, from the beginning, have so ably seconded 
the Hierarchy and the clergy in spreading and maintaining 
our Catholic faith. 

The work of secondary education, successful as it has been, 
would not have been possible without the work of the primary 
schools. In these are laid the foundations upon which the 
whole educational structure rests. In proportion as we build 
upward, it behoves us to see that the basis is secure. From 
college and university we must eventually turn back to 
academy and parochial school, if we would realize fully what 
has been accomplished in these hundred years. In the lives of 
the pastors who have built our churches and schools, and in 
the work of self-sacrificing teachers, is written the record 
which shows what Catholicism can do, in a free country, to 
instruct and uplift all classes of the people. It is, therefore, 
a matter of congratulation that the completion of the century 
finds our Catholic schools, from the highest to the lowest, con- 
solidated in a unity as compact as that of the Cathedral itself. 

When the first stone of this edifice was laid by Bishop 
Carroll, the Church in the United States was little more than a 
collection of struggling missions. Fortunately, the mission- 
ary spirit has not failed; nor has it wanted for opportunity to 
put forth its hardihood, energy and zeal. From far distant 
sections of the country, the outposts of civilization and re- 
ligion, men of faith and courage will look, on this centenary 
occasion, to Baltimore, to find, in dwelling upon the splendid 
growth of the Church, fresh ardor for the noblest of tasks. 
Their work indeed is more than a commemoration of pioneer 
days; it is a constant renewal of America’s apostolate—a sow- 
ing of which coming generations will gather the harvest. 

But even in the older and more fully developed portions of 
our country, there is missionary work to be done. Where 
church organization is most perfect in resources, institutions 
and material structures, there remains the never-ending task 
of upbuilding and strengthening the spiritual life. To pro- 
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vide for intellectual needs that become daily more urgent and 
to solve the complex problems which emerge from our social 
and economic development, is the mission entrusted to the 
Church in the century that is just begun. It is an undertaking 
which the wisest will regard as serious and perhaps as diffi- 
eult. Yet the Church brings to it an experience which, 
humanly speaking, is a guarantee of success and a power of 
endurance firm as the rock on which Christ builded. In the 
security of the divine promise, Catholicism will continue, amid 
all the changes in its secular environment, the mission of lead- 
ing men onward to the City of God. And the Cathedral of 
3altimore, either in its present form or in the larger propor- 
tions which progress may demand, will be, as its founder 
hoped, a source of grace to multitudes in all time to come: 
‘‘ et erit mons elevatus super omnes colles, et fluent ad eam 
omnes gentes.’’ 
Epwarp A. Paces. 


Letrer oF Pore Pius X to His Eminence CarpINAL GIBBONS, 
ON THE OccASION OF THE CENTENARY OF THE CORNER-STONE 


Layine or BaLTIMoRE CATHEDRAL. 

Dilecto Filio Nostro Jacobo Tituli S. Mariae trans Tiberim 
S. R. E. Presb. Card. Gibbons Archiepiscopo Baltimoren- 
sium, Pius PP. X. 


Dilecte Fili Noster, Salutem et Apostolicam Benedictionem. 


Quum centum ante annos primus Baltimorensium Archi- 
episcopus primum statuebat lapidem edi isti cathedrali «xdi- 
ficande, lapidem enimvero collocasse dicendus est, quo super, 
in fastigium et in gloriam, deberet America sacra consurgere. 
Nam sive ad efflorescentem eorum propaginem intendamus 
animum, qui aucti sacerdotio sunt aut episcopi consecrati, 
sive coacta apud vos ad hee usque tempora concilia cogitemus, 
sive habita istic splendidissima queque sollemnia recolamus, 
hee videmus omnia in Cathedrali Baltimorensi templo nativum 
quasi locum fortunate reperisse. Fortunate, dicimus, et cum 
omine meliorum quotidie rerum; quarum quidem argumento 
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sunt et prolata apud gentem vestram hierarchia, et auctus 
catholicorum numerus, et tranquilla religionis conditio, et 
firma cum Romana Sede necessitudo, et solatia omne genus, 
que prebita cordi nostro virtutibus vestris fuere. 

Quapropter plurima dignum commendatione consilium ar- 
bitramur agendi communibus letitiis auspicatam preclari 
facinoris memoriam. 

Harum vero celebritatum non equidem opus est enarrare 
quam libenti Nos animo quantis cum votis partem capiamus. 
Nostis enim omnes quecumque maxime valerent ad decus 
eligionis nostra in Americano populo provehendum, ea Nos et 
precipuo semper desiderio quesiisse et velle nunc eodem ardenti 
studio complecti. Complectimur autem idcirco cupidius, quia 
compertum exploratumque habemus responsuros fore vos in- 
vitationi Nostra, una et eadem consensione voluntatum, si per 
opportunam hane jucundamque tempestatem, ejusmodi im- 
pulsi sacrorum progressuum memoria, cohortemur Ameri- 
canum populum ad majora etiam quam usque adhuc com- 
parande rei catholice incrementa. 

Id quidem instantissime facimus, eo vel magis quod non 
modo ad amplificandam religionem, sed ad exaugenda etiam 
rei civilis commoda sciamus verba Nostra debere conducere. 
Vobis propterea universis, de sacris patrum memoriis ac de 
fidei illustrandx gloria sollicitis, intimo ex corde gratulamur, 
laudemque vere meritam, et pro studio unde letitias pub- 
licas paratis, et pro eo qui inde elucet habitu animorum, 
tribuimus. 

Tali sane animo vos esse demonstratis, qualem in catho- 
licis omnibus valde expeteremus; tali nimirum, qui firmam 
fecundamque contineat futuri temporis spem. 

Pro vestrarum felicitate ecclesiarum, itemque pro sollem- 
nium secularium exitu letissima nuncupamus vota, aus- 
picemque celestium munerum ac testem pregrandis dilec- 
tionis Nostre Apostolicam Benedictionem tibi, Episcopis, 
elero universoque populo Americe Septentrionalis peramanter 
in Domino impertimus. 

Datum Rome apud S. Petrum die II Martii anno MCMVI, 


Pontificatus Nostri tertio. 
Pius PP. X. 
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[ TRANSLATION. ] 


To Our Beloved Son James Gibbons, Archbishop of Baltimore, 
Cardinal Priest, of the Title of St. Mary across the Tiber, 
Pius PP. X. 

Beloved Son, Health and Apostolic Benediction: 


When the first Archbishop of Baltimore, one hundred years 
ago, laid the corner-stone of the Cathedral, he laid, we may 
truly say, the foundation upon which the Church of America 
was to rise to its full and glorious height. The priests or- 
dained in ever increasing numbers within its walls, the bishops 
there consecrated, the councils there celebrated, and the vari- 
ous magnificent solemnities that it has witnessed, have all 
happily found, as it were, their home in the Cathedral of 
Baltimore. Happily, We say, and ever with the promise of 
better things, as is proven by the extension of the Hierarchy, 
the growth of the Catholic population, the peaceful state of 
religion, your steadfast union with the See of Rome, and the 
manifold consolations which Our heart has gathered from 
your achievements. 

Hence, We deem it worthy of Our highest approval that 
you propose to commemorate with general rejoicing so signal 
an event. We need not tell you with what sentiments of 
good-will and of heartfelt interest We share in this celebration. 
You are all aware that We have always most ardently sought, 
and are now equally eager to adopt, whatsoever may avail to 
enhance the honor of Our religion among the American peo- 
ple. Our eagerness herein is greater because We are sure 
that you will respond with common accord and endeavor to 
the invitation which We, prompted by the memory of what 
you have accomplished for religion, extend you on this timely 
and joyous occasion in urging the American people to still 
greater efforts in behalf of our Catholic faith. This exhorta- 
tion we repeat in all earnestness, knowing full well that Our 
words must aim not only at advancing the cause of religion 
but also at furthering the public weal. Intent, therefore, as 
you now are upon extolling the sacred memories of your fore- 
fathers and setting forth the glory of your faith, We offer you 
Our sincere congratulations and bestow upon you the praise 
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that you fully deserve both by your zeal in organizing this 
public celebration and by the habitual attitude of mind therein 
displayed. You manifest indeed a temper that We ardently 
desire to see cultivated by all Catholics, a temper, namely, 
which holds within itself, strong and full of promise, the hope 
of the future. 

Right joyously, then, We express our wishes for the pros- 
perity of your churches and the success of this centenary ob- 
servance. At the same time, as a pledge of heavenly graces 
and a token of our deep affection, We impart most lovingly 
Our Apostolic Benediction to you, the bishops, the clergy, 
and the whole American people. 

Given at Rome, the Second of March, 1906, in the third 
year of Our Pontificate. 
Prius PP. X. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Christian Doctrine of Salvation. By George Barker Stevens. 
New York: Seribner’s, 1905. 8°, pp. 8 + 546. 


Professor Stevens devotes the first part of this volume to a study 
of the biblical basis on which the Christian doctrine of salvation rests. 
The Old Testament thought-world furnishes two inquiries not without 
some significance for the subject he has to treat ; these are the sacrificial 
system and the prophetic doctrine of salvation. The origin of the 
Old Testament sacrifices is a question that has as yet yielded no definite 
results. With regard to the religious meaning and value of these 
sacrifices, none of the four theories—gift, homage, meal, satisfaction— 
is exhaustive or adequate. Religion is too complex to fall under any 
one single category, and there is always the danger of simplifying 
matters too much. The ‘‘priestly code,’’ whatever may be thought of 
its legalism, is not wanting in ethical elements. The assumption of 
Leviticus that God is not estranged from man, or indisposed to for- 
give the sinner, cuts a sharp line of cleavage between the heathen and 
biblical conceptions of sacrifice. 

This line of cleavage between Judaism and heathenism becomes 
clearer still in the Prophets, who criticize sharply the existing sacri- 
fices, and deny that through these alone lies the way to God’s favor 
and forgiveness. The prophetic doctrine of salvation is highly ethical 
and moral, notwithstanding the external and political features which 
it takes on from contact with the national life of Israel. The proverb 
of the fathers who ate sour grapes and the children who had their 
teeth set on edge in consequence, is questioned by Jeremiah and re- 
futed by Ezekiel. The sense of individual worth and responsibility 
increases. The idea that God is inherently merciful and not made 
so by propitiatory sacrifices is the presupposition of the entre Old 
Testament teaching, and is a far truer view of the religion of Israel 
than the degenerate legalism that came to its full fruitage in 
Pharisaism. 

Nor was this mercifulness of God conceived by the prophets as a 
rival principle to divine justice; the idea is rather that of two aspects 
or phases of one and the same character. Salvation is viewed not 
merely as a collective, but also as an individual affair, an ethical 
process of recovery from sin, and an inward renewal, growth in moral 
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likeness to God. It is in these elements that the prophetic teaching 
approaches the Christian doctrine of salvation. Even in the passages 
of the Old Testament where the idea of vicarious satisfaction or 
substitution occurs, the ethical element is not absent. This is an 
important point to be kept in mind, because the fundamental question 
underlying all constructive theories of salvation is whether the re- 
demption is the cause of God’s love for man, or the effect of it. 
The author next examines the Synoptic records of the Lord’s 
preaching, and describes the idea of God and of man which is there 
portrayed. He finds no one formula or theory of salvation. Men 
must become and live as God’s true sons, obedient to His will, trustful 
in His care, morally like Him in motive and purpose. But the 
parables cannot be regarded as containing all Christ’s teaching. The 
object of the Lord’s mission is service to humanity—and this object 
He pursues steadily to the very end of his life. What significance 
for his saving work did Jesus attribute to his sufferings and death? 
Was this relation of his life-work to his death an after-thought added 
by the disciples when they saw the facts in perspective? The author, 
after discussing the exegetical issue involved, states it as certain that 
the Lord connected his death with the idea of his service to mankind, 
of which His own career had furnished the typical illustration. Christ 
was well aware that his death was an integral part of his mission. 


His conviction of his coming death was not that of a metaphysical or 
historical necessity ; but a consciousness of his Messianic vocation in 
the complete programme which it involved. The phrases ‘‘ransom 
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for many, unto the remission of sins,’’ and the ery of abandonment 
uttered upon the cross beyond establishing the fundamental fact of 
the connection between the Lord’s life and death express no theoretical 
elements. We must not read into them the later theological theories 
of substitutionary sacrifice and vicarious satisfaction. 

Exception must be taken to what Professor Stevens says on the 
import of the Lord’s language at the last supper. He seems to limit 
it to what is already contained in the ratification of the covenant at 
Sinai. It is altogether too much to say, as does Holtzmann, that 
Exodus furnishes the sole clue to the Synoptic narrative here; such a 
statement, if made categorically, would beg the question outright. 
But Professor Stevens does not go so far even though he leans 
strongly toward the view that the language is non-sacrificial in char- 
acter. Matthew’s phrase ‘‘for the remission of sins,’’ textually con- 
sidered, has an element of surprise about it, it is true; but this sur- 
prise disappears in the ‘‘total drift’’ of the Lord’s teaching—a prin- 
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ciple which Professor Stevens admirably employs against those critics 
whom we might be pardoned for calling ‘‘the fragmentarians.”’ 

The idea of substitutionary expiation is only one of two ways in 
which St. Paul regarded the import of the Lord’s death,—the judicial 
as contrasted with the ethical conception. St. Paul transcended his 
own contrast of love and justice in his Christian conviction that it 
was the divine love alone which found a way to satisfy justice. The 
idea of substitution, satisfaction, thus became secondary, and the 
seeming contrast dissolved into unity. The death of the Lord is not 
to St. Paul’s mind a ease of vindictive justice, a penal substitution 
of the innocent for the guilty, much less a punishment pure and 
simple. The Pauline idea of expiation, once we disentangle it from 
the ‘‘argumentum ad hominem’’ which the Apostle employs against the 
Judaizers, has in it the voluntary elements of devotion and sacrifice, 
and is not the mere working out of an objective legal process. Pro- 
fessor Stevens shows here what clear results can be accomplished by 
the use of that scientific insight, which the French eall ‘‘appréciation 
d’ensemble.’’ Incidentally, he cuts the ground from under the 
theories of substutionary sacrifice and vicarious satisfaction, familiar 
to Protestant dogmatics out of which the element of love was almost 
entirely exegeted, owing to a too exclusive construction of doctrine 
on one aspect of St. Paul’s teaching. 

The epistle to the Hebrews expresses under the categories of priest- 
hood and sacrifice the objective aspect of Christ’s work but it does 
not confine the thought wholly within this side of the problem. The 
voluntary side of Christ’s oblation is also made clear; spiritual and 
moral considerations complete the legal and extrinsic phases. The 
same may be said of the view expressed in the Fourth Gospel. One 
will search it in vain for the idea that guilt is juridically cancelled 
and nothing more. Purification from sin by an actual renewing 
power is the thought. Professor Stevens does not think that the 
Savior’s death is presented by St. John as an expiation of sin, and 
sees in the usually quoted phrases no evidence of a definite theory. 
The thought-world of St. John, due allowance being made for his 
mystic forms of expression, is the same as that of the Synoptists. 

In his appreciation of the biblical sources, Professor Stevens re- 
grets that the focus of thought and interest for Protestant dogmatics 
has been the atonement, not the incarnation; the death rather than the 
life and gospel message of Christ. The ethical features were to a 
great extent lost sight of in the effort to construct a theory of salva- 
tion on the analogy of a legal process in a court of justice. The moral 
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nature of God and of man affords the surer basis, even in the Scripture 
narratives, on which to frame a systematic conception of the nature 
and method of salvation. The author points out that the saving 
import of the Lord’s death was submitted to much reflection, and 
became the subject of considerable development even within the first 
Christian century. He thinks that no fruitful investigation of the 
beginnings of Christian theology can be made until Christianity is 
not identified with the special modes of thought which any particular 
thinker, speaking the language of his special circle or peculiar edu- 
cation, may use to convey to others the most effective impression of 
its truths. 

The Catholic theologian rests content, it may be said in passing, 
if the gospel foundation for the doctrine of the redemption is not 
explained away. That Christ foresaw His death as an integral part 
of His mission not merely through ‘‘circumstantial’’ evidence, and 
revealed Himself progressively as Messiah and Savior, is solid ground 
on which to build. That Christ at the last supper proclaimed the 
existence of a relation between His death and the pardon of sins is 
sufficient. In the simple fact that Christ gave His life for us and for 
the remission of our sins the whole theology of the redemption finds 
its initial source. The continuity between the Redemption and the 
Incarnation is not cut, nor is the significance of the Lord’s life re- 
duced to the three sad days which closed it. 

It matters not whether the two ideas of ransom and sacrifice ex- 
press a definite theory of salvation; it may be conceded that Christ 
by these words expressed neither the idea of expiatory nor that of 
viearious sacrifice which later emerge in Christian thought. The 
Protestant scholastic theologian, of a more or less fixed type not 
wholly yet extinct, who has drawn so heavily on this well of evan- 
gelism undefiled for his legalistic conception of the redemptive process 
will have to fall back upon St. Paul’s writings to defend his conten- 
tion. Even here Professor Stevens will not leave him unmolested. 
St. Paul’s juristic analogy is not a definition of the process of justi- 
fication at all, but an ‘‘argumentum ad hominem”’ against the Phari- 
saic theory of self-merited salvation. 

Of course, the rationalist of the extreme type, who is pleased to 
regard Christianity as a fossil to be exhurned out of documents and 
restored in its original simplicity, will treat under the concept of 
degeneracy, rather than that of development, the historical unfolding 
of Christian thought. To him it is all a problem of additions, foreign 
importations, not of vital growth and continuity. His ‘‘pure Gospel’’ 
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must remain without the color of time, place, and circumstance, an 
idea that never should have had contact with the great stream of 
human consciousness or the movements of history. He may be left 
to his own chosen profession of photographing the acorn and the mus- 
tard seed. When one takes Christianity out of the field of history 
and of life altogether, its whole career must seem too actual to the 
dealer in pure essences, unadulterated abstractions, and original sim- 
plicities. 

In the second part of the volume, Professor Stevens reviews at 
length the extinct patristic theory of a ransom paid to Satan; the 
‘‘commercial’’ theory of Saint Anselm; modern penal and ethical 
satisfaction-theories; and finally the ‘subjective’ theories that have 
latterly tended to displace the traditional views. He is careful to 
point out in passing that the ransom theory is far from being an ade- 
quate summary of patristic thought. Of Anselm’s view as expressed 
in the ‘‘Cur Deus homo?’’ he has nothing to say in commendation. 
It is too juridical, external, uncorrelated, to pass for a plan of 
salvation. 

It must be admitted that this criticism is well founded, so far 
as Saint Anselm’s constructed system is concerned. But in his 
‘‘Meditationes’’—especially the sixth, eleventh and twelfth—St. 
Anselm escapes from the rigors of his own dialectic, and shows that 
his conception of salvation was based on the moral nature of God— 
His goodness and merey—not merely on the juristie analogy which the 
interests of system-building compelled him elsewhere to select. This 
‘“‘unfettered’’ conception might, it seems, have been taken into account 
in forming an estimate of the satisfaction theory proposed by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Reread in this softer light, it will not 
appear so wholly outside the human conscience, so utterly without the 
note of divine love which is the first and last word of the mystery of 
the Redemption. 

The author in the third part of the volume discusses the ‘‘ previous 
questions’’ with which the doctrine of salvation is vitally connected ; 
namely: How are we to conceive the ethical nature of God? What 
were the method and aim of our Lord’s mission? What is the rela- 
tion in which He stands to our human history and destiny? The 
ethical nature of God, His justice or righteousness, includes both good- 
ness and severity; and Christ’s work was not to reveal or satisfy some 
single attribute of God, arbitrarily defined and separated from His 
total moral perfection, but God Himself in His saving, holy love. 
Hence, those theories which define God’s righteous nature in the 
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narrow sense of retributive justice; which consequently, make salva- 
tion from punishment, not from sin, the chief aim of Christ’s work, 
are unscriptural, and deserve the obsolescence into which they have 
fallen. Salvation is no mere external affair, but an inward process 
of renewal and recovery. The plan of salvation must not be inverted 
so as to make God’s love for man the consequence of Christ’s saving 
labors. The true view is that love was always the incentive of God’s 
dealing with men; love of the sinner, hatred only of his sin. Pro- 
fessor Stevens places the essence of human salvation in the relation 
of fellowship, oneness with Christ. Faith is only the consciousness 
of this relation as progressively realizable, not an intellectual assent 
at all. The Christian character, the God-like life, is salvation. Any- 
thing like a doctrine of total depravity, or moral inability, is essen- 
tially un-Christian. The doctrine which would conceive the unfold- 
ing of human character as separate from the grace of God is due to 
false contrast. Instead of opposing the natural and the supernatural, 
we should rather view the process of salvation as wholly the latter. 
The controversy about justification between Catholics and Protestants 
was idle, because based upon a passing reproof administered by St. 
Paul to the Pharisees, whose ideas he had himself so far outgrown that 
he could retort the argument they alleged in favor of the works of 
the law. 

Professor Stevens does not conceive man’s relation of fellowship 
with God to be ‘vertical’ only; it is a social relation within the com- 
munity of the godlike, in which man finds the possibilities of his self- 
development increased, and, to some extent, organized. The work 
of salvation continues in the world of the dead; and it does not 
follow that the idea of Purgatory is false and unscriptural, whatever 
one may think of the Catholic doctrine on the subject, or its applica- 
tion. He expresses his ‘‘wish to believe’’ that death does not neces- 
sarily mark the boundary of the day of grace for mankind, nor end 
moral opportunity. He closes by saying that the atoning work of 
Christ is the production of the consciousness and experience of son- 
ship in mankind. To repeat Christ’s life of sacrifice, is salvation. 

Professor Stevens has limited his study to the ‘‘soul’’ of the 
Church, to the psychology of the Christian life as one sees it por- 
trayed in the New Testament writings. He has accordingly treated 
the whole question of salvation as a psychological experience, and 
abstained from any attempt to justify it intellectually. It is a 
progressive consciousness of divine fellowship, no less, no more. Ra- 
tional assent does not enter into it at all. Where metaphysical at- 
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tempts are made to rationalize somewhat the contents of the Christian 
faith, these are criticized away as unbiblical, and the development of 
Christian thought is confined to that of the single idea—fellowship. 
Faith and rational knowledge are thus divorced, and we have a dis- 
embodied spirit rather loath to enter into the body of historical 
Christianity from which it has been separated for purposes of study. 
It is not necessary to see in the dominance of the rational special 
danger to religion; particularly at present, when Christianity seems 
with many to have reduced itself to an emotional appreciation of the 
value of Christ’s personality, and to distrust constructive reason 
altogether. The danger is all the other way, in regarding the unde- 
fined subeonscious as the channel of religion. 

It is to be regretted that Professor Stevens did not trace the 
development of patristic thought on the topic of salvation. Had he 
done so he would have found in the penitential discipline practised 
by the Latin Church—in Tertullian’s ‘‘omne delictum aut venia 
dispungit aut poena’’—an ecclesiastical source for the Anselmic theory 
of satisfaction, the origin of which he seems to ascribe to feudalism 
and Germanic law. It is easy to mistake the influence of environ- 
ment on the growth of an idea, on its systematic presentation, for the 
original source of the idea itself. But the proof of the importation 
of the idea from foreign sources is often as thin an argument from 
analogy as those which are continually held up to condemnation, in 
the history of theology, as ‘‘far-feteched.’’ 

Nor does it seem to be an exigeney of ‘‘eritical thought’’ to 
identify rational theology with certain abstract, one-sided methods 
which have had their day. These methods may be discarded and a 
more vital view taken, say, of grace, than was possible when ideas that 
were only incomplete became polar opposites by the sheer force of 
contrast. The fate of rational theology is not linked with any 
method or terminology, and new points of view may be just as partial 
and incomplete in another direction as were the old in theirs. It 
seems to the reviewer, also, that the antithesis between ‘‘personal 
religion’’ and religion of authority dissolves in the admission that 
man’s relation to God is ‘‘horizontal,’’ not merely ‘‘vertical.’’ In 
other words, the author’s principles are welcome to many not of 
his ‘‘school’’ of thought. 

Professor Stevens’ work contains many searching criticisms of 
positions traditionally dear to Protestant scholasticism. He says 
that the doctrine of salvation has been primarily constructed out of 
the survivals of Pharisaism in St. Paul’s thought. This criticism 
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will hardly touch the Catholic doctrine of grace as an inner renewal. 
St. Augustine in the fifth century dropped the irrelevant features 
incident to St. Paul’s controversy with the Pharisees, and selected 
the idea of ‘‘donum’’ as the thought-centre of St. Paul, around which 
to build the doctrine of grace as a gift. 

Catholic thought, from the Middle Ages on, has been spared the 
artificiality of ‘‘imputations,’’ ‘‘substitutions,’’ and of ‘‘equival- 
ences’’ though the latter has had its devotees. The idea of satis- 
faction mentioned in the creeds has been retained, but the theory of 
Anselm practically ceased with him; it is not an adequate concep- 
tion of Christ’s work, anyway. The merit-winning and the debt- 
paying functions have their place with us in the efficacy attributed 
to Christ’s death. But along with these—to save us from the lawyer’s 
view of salvation—we have had the counter-balancing conceptions 
that the least of Christ’s actions had an infinite value; that His 
satisfaction was superabundant, whether rigorously adequate or not; 
and that love far more than justice inspired the divine profusion 
exhibited in the Lord’s life and death. 

Christmas has saved us from seeing only Good-Friday. Bossuet 
and Bourdaloue—not to mention lesser lights in the art of preaching 
—were fond, it is true, of describing the war between the divine attri- 
butes of love and justice, and even of regarding Christ as the object 
of divine fury. But these oratorical excesses cannot be laid to 
Catholic teaching. The Incarnation has always been central and 
primary in Catholic theology from the days of the Fathers. We did 
not need Duns Scotus to tell us that Christ would have come even 
had there been no sin to save us from; and we ean look with com- 
posure upon the destruction of purely legalistic theories concerning 
the nature of salvation. We would rather however, see reaction 
against them take the form of new attempts at construction, than 
an utter abandonment of what is called the ‘‘objective side’’ of the 
Atonement. We do not share the distrust of reason now prevailing, 
nor the over-confidence which is placed in the mere experience of a 
sense of fellowship with God. EpMuND T. SHANAHAN. 


The Church and its Organization in Primitive and Catholic 
Times. By Walter Lowrie. New York: Longmans, Green, and 
Co., 1904. 8°, pp. xxxvii + 402. 


The Catholic view that the Church is a divinely constituted un- 
equal society, whose ministerial priesthood, originally vested in the 
apostles, was meant to be perpetuated by a legitimate succession of 
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duly ordained bishops and priests, has given no little trouble to 
Protestant scholars. They look on its monarchical episcopate as a 
perverted outgrowth of primitive conditions. But in explaining the 
organization of the primitive Church, and accounting for its unwar- 
ranted conversion into the Catholic system, they are by no means 
agreed. To the many divergent and contradictory theories already 
excogitated on this subject, Professor Sohm, in the first volume of 
his Kirchenrecht, has made bold to add another, and it is this theory 
which Mr. Lowrie expounds for the edification and enlightenment of 
his English readers. He candidly admits that his book is in no small 
measure a translation and adaptation of the work of Professor Sohm, 
though here and there he has seen fit to make a few minor modifica- 
tions. 

According to this theory, the ideal Church, as exemplified in the 
primitive Church, did not rest on legal organization, which is opposed 
to the very nature of the Church. It condemns the Protestant idea 
of ministerial power delegated by the faithful to individuals thereby 
giving them legal authorization. It is one with the Catholic view in 
making the exercise of authority a matter of divine right, coming 
from above, not from below. But it rejects the Catholic idea of an 
undying authoritative ministerial priesthood vested by Christ in the 
apostles, and perpetuated by the rite of ordination in an unbroken 
line of legitimate successors. This Catholic form of Christianity is 
set down as a radical departure from primitive ideals, though at the 
same time it is admitted ‘‘that the character of legalized (Catholic) 
Christianity was conditioned essentially by the primitive conception 
of the nature of the Church. The legal constitution of the Church 
must assume monarchical form; because from the beginning the 
Church was ruled by Christ’s spirit, by Christ’s word, through the 
men whom he had charismatically endowed to speak in his stead. 
That is to say, the officers of the Church are the representatives of 
Christ (God), not the representatives of the congregation. Thus also 
ecclesiastical law—if law there be—can only be regarded as an au- 
thority jure divino, because no other law is of force in the Church 
but God’s law’’ (p. 12). 

In the primitive Church there was order, uniformity, disciplinary 
government, but it rested not on legal rights and duties, but on the 
recognition of the divine authority of individuals charismatically en- 
dowed, through whom the will of God was revealed and communicated 
to the faithful. These were the apostles, prophets, and teachers. 
“Christendom is organized through the impartation of spiritual gifts 
(charismata), which are at once an equipment of individual Chris- 
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tians for a special activity in the Ecclesia, and a call to such service. 
... The impartation of the charismata furnishes the Church with a 
God-given organization. ... The charisma of each individual claims 
recognition on the part of the other brethren; and in so far as it con- 
stitutes a call to a guiding, leading, or administrative activity in the 
Ecclesia, it exacts obedience’’ (pp. 147-148). ‘‘One gift, one char- 
isma, there is to which is intrusted the conduct of the congregation, 
the government of the Church in Christ’s name: the gift of teaching’’ 
(p. 150). The highest form of teaching is that based on the charisma 
of prophecy. The prophet, knowing God’s will through many special 
revelations, is constantly busied with the communication of these 
divine messages to the faithful. ‘‘The prophetic voice was therefore 
not only the most direct expression of God’s will, but commonly the 
most particular. Hence the preéminent authority of the prophets as 
the lawgivers and administrators of the Ecclesia. There was no 
authority of higher instance than the prophet, for in the Ecclesia 
there was no law but God’s will’’ (pp. 231-232). 

These charismata, being directly bestowed by God independently 
of human agency, did not necessitate any ordination-rite. The laying 
on of hands in the primitive Church was not a sacramental conferring 
of ministerial power, but was rather the Church’s recognition that 
the ‘‘person receiving this rite . . . already possessed God’s spirit and 
the spiritual charisma which furnished him with the faculty for his 
office’ (p. 261). 

But how are those who claim to possess these charismata to be 
spiritually discerned? This is accomplished through the instrumen- 
tality of the prophet, knowing God’s mind and speaking in his name. 
‘*God’s witness is manifested ordinarily through the medium of 
prophecy,—by the voice of a gifted teacher. To the witness of God 
is joined the witness of the assembly, which signifies assent to the word 
of the prophet, a recognition that it is God himself who speaks 
through the mouth of man’’ (pp. 255-256). Just how the assembly 
without a revelation on its part could be sure of such a recognition 
is not explained ; nor are we told how the prophets themselves come to 
be securely recognized as the favored channels of divine revelation. 

There being thus no such thing as legal organization in the primi- 
tive Church, how did the Catholic polity arise, the existence of which 
Mr. Lowrie admits was general in the second century, finding unde- 
niable expression in the letters of Ignatius? This development, in his 
eyes irreconcilable with the true idea of the Church, had its starting 
point in the Eucharistic celebration. For the performance of this 
rite, no priestly qualification was necessary. Theoretically, any 
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Christian could preside, for great insistence is laid on the dictum, 
‘*ubi tres, ibi ecclesia.’’ Whether three Christian women would thus 
constitute the Church with its fulness of powers is not stated. But 
as it was a high honor thus to preside at the Eucharist and represent 
Christ, the most worthy was naturally chosen. This would be the 
charismatically endowed teacher, when such was to hand. But ‘‘even 
in the Apostolic Age they were the exception rather than the rule’’ 
(p. 272). Hence it was generally incumbent on the assembly to 
appoint one of their number, the most worthy of the elders, or pres- 
byters. The one thus appointed had also the business of teaching, 
giving private counsel, and supervising the proper keeping and dis- 
tribution through the deacons of the contributions of the congrega- 
tion. Thus arose the office of bishop, which while not carrying with 
it a legal authorization, had a permanence by force of custom. The 
separation of the Eucharist from the Agape, and its union with the 
general service of prayer and instruction, constituting one principal 
assembly for the several small Christian communities in the neighbor- 
hood, gave increased importance to the office of bishop. ‘‘ What had 
originally been a free assembly with little or no superintendence re- 
ceived through this union a formally constituted president in the per- 
son of the bishop’’ (p. 280). The logical corollary of this develop- 
ment was the single episcopate. It gave rise to the custom of the 
single bishop, surrounded by his presbyters and deacons, exercising 
de facto sole local authority over the Eucharist. It was the fatal 
mistake of Ignatius to treat this custom as a divine institution, to look 
on the bishop as de jure head of the congregation, and to say in his 
letter to the Smyrnians: ‘‘Let no man do aught of things pertaining 
to the Church apart from the bishop. Let that be held a valid 
Eucharist which is under the bishop or one to whom he shall have 
committed it. Wheresoever the bishop shall appear, there let the 
people be; even as where Jesus is, there is the Catholic Church. It 
is not lawful apart from the bishop either to baptize or to hold an 
agape.’’ ‘‘Toenatius,’’ says Mr. Lowrie, ‘‘made a momentous addition 
to Christ’s definition (sic) of the Church. Christ said that wherever 
two or three are gathered together in his name, he will be in the 
midst of them—and that constitutes the Church. Ignatius adds: 
when they have the legal organization of bishop, presbytery, and 
deacons, This is a grave addition indeed’’ (p. 296). 

This fatal change was favored by the disintegrating effects of 
Gnosticism, especially on the smaller Christian communities. The 
adoption of the legal episcopal organization, while subversive of the 
primitive, charismatical system, was the more readily welcomed be- 
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cause it offered a strong bulwark against heresy. With its intro- 
duction primitive Christianity was transformed into Catholicism. 

Such, in a few words, is the theory which Mr. Lowrie elaborates 
with a considerable show of erudition in several hundred pages. It 
is to be regretted that so much labor should be expended on a theory 
lacking not only in convincing power, but even in plausibility. Char- 
ismatical organization, resting on individual claims of special revela- 
tion, would soon land the Church in the wildest subjectivism, and 
split it up into innumerable sects confused and led astray by the 
divergent claims of rival prophets. The theory lays too heavy a tax 
on one’s credulity. To lay down that the ideal Church ealls for 
charismatic organization is to assert in the teeth of historic denial 
that what were merely supplementary and transitory gifts in the 
primitive Church are an essential element in the Church of all time. 
It implies in every age of the Church’s existence a constant series of 
special divine revelations to the members of every local Christian 
community. It stultifies our blessed Lord in attributing to him the 
establishing of a charismatic polity, which despite his promise to be 
with his Church for all time, did not last a hundred years, and which 
at the first onslaught of Gnosticism was converted into a legalized 
hierarchy altogether foreign to his mind, but having nevertheless what 
his system lacked, namely the power of persistence. It would lead 
us to accept the incredible view that the Catholic polity which on the 
one hand could not have arisen in the Churches of Asia Minor in the 
lifetime of St. John, and which on the other is plainly evidenced in 
the Ignatian epistles as already firmly established, in the short period 
of twenty years supplanted the original system put in effect by Christ, 
without leaving in history the slightest trace of the opposition that 
so radica: a change must have encountered. That the Catholic hier- 
archical system was unhesitatingly maintained as apostolic and divine 
by the most saintly and scholarly exponents of Christian thought 
from the very beginning of the second century, creates too strong a 
presumption in favor of its legitimacy to be overthrown by any theory 
of modern times. CHARLES F’, AIKEN. 


The Life of St. Patrick and His Place in History. By J. B. Bury. 
New York: Macmillan, 1905. 8°, pp. 404. 


With a candor that his hitherto been rare among English his- 
torians of Ireland, Dr. Bury gives the key-note of his work in the fol- 
lowing phrases: 

“*The justification of the present biography is that it rests upon a 
methodical examination of the sources, and that the conclusions, 
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whether right or wrong, were reached without any prepossession. 
For one whose interest in the subject is purely intellectual, it was a 
matter of unmixed indifference what answer might be found to any 
one of the vexed questions. I will not anticipate my conclusions here, 
but I may say that they tend to show that the Roman Catholic con- 
ception of St. Patrick’s work is generally nearer to historical fact 
than the views of some anti-Papal divines. 

‘‘The fragmentary material, presenting endless difficulties and 
problems, might have been treated with much less trouble to myself 
if I had been content to weave, as Todd has done, technical discussions 
into the story. It was less easy to do what I have attempted, to cast 
matter of this kind into the literary shape of a biography—a choice 
which necessitated long appendices supplying the justifications and 
groundwork. These appendices represent the work which belongs 
to the science of history; the text is an effort in the art of his- 
toriography.’’ 

In fact, the work consists of two very distinct parts—a second or 
fundamental part that deals with the original sources of the history 
of St. Patrick, and a first or narrative part in which the materials 
thus critically secured are used as a strong basis on which to build up 
a life of Saint Patrick that shall withstand all hostile criticism. Dr. 


Bury explains (pp. v—vi) that he was first drawn to this subject, 
‘‘not as an important crisis in the history of Ireland, but as an ap- 
pendix to the history of the Roman Empire.’’ His studies on the 
vicissitudes of that power from the sixth to the tenth century led him 
to compare the work of the Slavonic apostles Cyril and Methodius 
with that of Wulfilas, Augustine, Boniface and Otto of Bamberg. 
But when he came to Patrick, he found the entire subject wrapped in 


ee 


obscurity and the same ‘‘encireled by an atmosphere of controversy 
and conjecture.’’ Did he ever exist, and if so, was he not another, a 
namesake, and not his real self? He concluded that ‘‘the material 
had never been critically sifted, and that it would be necessary to 
begin at the beginning, almost as if nothing had been done in a field 
where much had been written.’’ Let it be said at once that while, as 
a whole, there is nothing in our historical literature quite comparable 
with Dr. Bury’s study of the ‘‘Sources’’ of St. Patrick’s life, yet 
every page of this study furnishes evidence of earlier admirable 
critical work in detail, of which Dr. Bury has made a use both abun- 
dant and scholarly. 

Quite naturally, he turns at once to what Patrick wrote or said 
about himself and his work, and to what contemporaries had to say 
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about one or both of these subjects. Seven documents here meet us: 
the Confession of Patrick, the Letter against Coroticus, the Dicta 
Patricii, the Ecclesiastical Canons of St. Patrick, the Irish ‘‘Lorica’’ 
hymn ascribed to the saint, the Latin hymn of St. Sechnall and 
the Latin Life of Germanus of Auxerre by Constantius. The life 
of Germanus, written between 450 and 490, throws a certain indi- 
rect light on the earlier career of St. Patrick, while the hymn of 
Sechnall or Secundinus, coadjutor of Patrick, preserved in the Liber 
Hymnorum, pretends to be a contemporary panegyric of the saint. 
Dr. Bury accepts it as very ancient, and is not disinclined to accept 
its attribution to Secundinus—‘‘Patrick is spoken of throughout as 
if he were alive and the absence of all references to particular acts 
of the saint or episodes in his life confirms the view that it was com- 
posed before his death; hymnographers of later times would hardly 
have omitted references. There is no mention of miracles.’’ More 
important, however, are the first five documents, two of them the 
saint’s own writings, the other three usually attributed to him. Of 
the ‘‘Confession’’ of St. Patrick, Dr. Bury writes as follows: 

“Tt is perhaps superfluous now to defend the genuineness of the 
Confession, especially as Professor Zimmer, the most important critic 
who impugned it, now admits it. Two considerations are decisive. 
(1) There is nothing in the shape of an anachronism in the document, 
nothing inconsistent with its composition about the middle of the fifth 
eentury. (2) As a forgery it would be unintelligible. Spurious 
documents in the Middle Ages were manufactured either to promote 
some interest, political, ecclesiastical, local, or simply as rhetorical 
exercises. But the Confession does not betray a vestige of any ulterior 
motive; there is no reference to Armagh, no reference to Rome, no 
implication of any interest which could prompt falsification. And 
what Irish writer in the sixth century would have composed as a 
rhetorical exercise and attributed to Patrick, a work written in such 
a rude style? But besides these considerations, which are decisive, 
the emotion of the writer is unmistakable; and I can not imagine how 
any reader could fail to recognize its genuineness.’’ 

The letter to Coroticus is also authentic in the opinion of Dr. 
Bury. ‘‘The genuineness of the document seems to be written on its 
face, as in the case of the Confession . . . an analysis of the language 
and style points clearly to the same authorship as the Confession 
. . . In both documents he uses the same formula in describing him- 
self: Patricius peccator indoctus scilicet Hiberione, ete. The Dicta 
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Patricii' are three laconic expressions that have been always held to 
be utterances of the saint. Like the Confession and the Letter against 
Coroticus they are found in the Book of Armagh, and were therefore 
universally accepted as Patrician documents at the end of the eighth 
century. Following a brilliant clue of Dr. Gwynn, the latest editor 
of the Book of Armagh, Professor Bury makes it quite verisimilar 
that these ‘‘Dicta’’ are genuine utterances of Patrick, favorite say- 
ings remembered by his disciples, and eventually written down in 
the ‘‘Liber apud Ultanum,’’ a writing kept in Ardbraccan in the 
first half of the seventh century, and, after the Confession, the earliest 
work bearing on Patrick’s life, for which we have a direct testimony, 
i. e., in the ‘‘Notes of Tirechén’’ a compilation of the second half of 
the same century. Dr. Bury detects a Patrician ring in the first 
*‘dietum’’: timorem Dei habui ducem itineris met. The second is 
certainly Patrician, for it occurs in the Letter against Coroticus. 
They are ‘‘not the sort of thing that any one would think of invent- 
ing; there was no motive’ (p. 231). He is inclined to hold the 
third ‘‘dictum’’ as spurious, and to locate its origin about A. D. 700. 
Here, however, Dr. Bury confesses that he is not sure of himself, as 
the argument turns upon the antiquity of the use of the Kyrie 
Eleison. Was it known and used in the Roman liturgy as early as 
the beginning of the fourth century, and therefore known to St. 
Patrick and easily introduced by him together with the Roman Mass? 
Dr. Bury admits (p. 232) that it is possible to hold that this dictum 
of Patrick may be genuine and an evidence that the Kyrie was used 
at Rome in the first half of the fifth century. At the same time he 
ingeniously remarks that this third dictum is not an emotional expres- 
sion of Patrick’s gratitude, but an ecclesiastical injunction, and. that 
the Patrician ‘‘Deo Gratias’’ at the end is out of place. To the 
latter argument it may be said that the familiar ‘‘Deo Gratias’’ would 
be a kind of general authentication of Patrician material for Irish 
scribes, and applicable to any such fragment, especially if it had been 
found wandering alone in oral tradition. When first committed to 
writing this sign-manual of Patrick was stamped on the dictum and 
ever since clung to it. At this point Dr. Bury ealls attention to 
another argument in favor of the genuinity of the third dictum, i. e. 





_ _7I. Timorem Dei habui ducem itineris mei per Gallias atque Italiam etiam 
in insolis quae sunt in mari Tyrreno. 

II. De saeculo recessistis ad paradisum, Deo gratias. 
_, III. Ecclesia Seotorum, immo Romanorum, ut Christiani ita ut Romani 
sitis, ut decantetur uobiscum oportet, omni hora orationis, uox illa laudabilis 
Cyrie lession, Christe lession. Omnis ecclesia quae sequitur me cantet Cyrie 
lession, Christe lession. Deo Gratias. 
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the antiquity of the Mass found in one of the most ancient liturgical 
books of Ireland, the Stowe-Missal, which Mass the late Dr. Bartholo- 
mew McCarthy considered to be as old as the first half of the fifth 
century and the very Mass brought by Patrick into Ireland.’ It has 
the Kyrie Eleison (Cyrie elezion) in the opening litany. Several 
ancient canons attributed to St. Patrick, but abjudicated from him 
by such modern critics as Todd, Haddan and Stubbs, and Wasser- 
schleben, are declared authentic by Dr. Bury. These canons have 
come down to us partly ‘‘in a curious circular letter addressed by 
Patricius, Auxilius and Isserninus to the clergy and embodying ecele- 
siastical rules and penalties’’ and partly in a code of laws known as 
the ‘‘Collectio Canonum Hibernensis’’ (edited by Wasserschleben, 
1874, 1885). En passant, the early medieval treatise known as ‘‘ Liber 
de abusionibus saeculi’’ (Migne, PL. XL, 619, sq.) falsely attributed 
by some to St. Cyprian or St. Augustine, and since the eighth century 
regarded in Ireland and Gaul as a work of Patrick, is declared by 
Dr. Bury to have been probably written in Ireland, whenee it 
traveled to Gaul under the name of St. Patrick before A. D. 700. 
Finally, the famous ‘‘Lorica’’ or ‘‘ Breastplate’’ hymn, an unmetrical 
quasi-poetical Irish text of great antiquity, immemorially attributed 
to St. Patrick, almost secures the adhesion of Dr. Bury for the tradi- 
tional view. He says (p. 246) that ‘‘it may have been composed by 
Patrick, but in any case is an interesting document for the spirit of 
early Christianity in Ireland.’’ At the same time he quotes the 
scholarly verdict of Professor Atkinson, a renowned Irish philologian : 
**It is probably a genuine relic of St. Patrick. Its uncouthness of 
grammatical forms is in favor of its antiquity. We know that Patrick 
used very strange Irish, some of which has been preserved; and the 
historians who handed down mudebroth as an ejaculation of his would 
probably take care to copy as faithfully as they could the other curious 
Irish forms which the saint had consecrated by his use.’’ In other 
words no native Irish writer would have been guilty of such an in- 
elegant work, while the very inelegancies of the document made it 
doubly dear to the Irish, once it was held to be the work of their 
great Apostle. Like all the other writings attributed to Patrick, it 
may be found in an English translation in Dr. Charles Wright’s 
**Writings of Patrick’’ (London, 1889) both in the version of James 
Clarence Mangan and in that of Mrs. Alexander. 


*The paper of Dr. McCarthy is in the Transactions of the Royal Irish 
Academy (1886), vol. XXVII, 135, sq. It refutes the theory of a later date, 
proposed and defended by Mr. Warren in his “ Liturgy and Ritual of the Celtic 
Church,” London, 1881. 
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Space is wanting to exhibit in similar detail the conclusions of Dr. 
Bury concerning the most ancient ‘‘Lives and Memoirs’’ of St. 
Patrick, composed between the end of the sixth century and the 
tenth or eleventh. The oldest are the well-known ‘‘ Annotations”’ 
or Memoir of Patrick by Tirechan, the ‘‘Life’’ by Muirchu Mactheni, 
both of the latter half of the seventh century, certain supplementary 
fragments and notes in the Book of Armagh (transcribed about 807), 
and the Hymn of Fiaece (Genair Patraice). As to the latter famous 
panegyrical hymn Dr. Bury is of opinion that its Irish diction and 
style, and its reference to written documents, forbids us to accept it 
as the work of a contemporary of our saint. It is probably an eighth 
century document, but may well (p. 265) depend on those older 
written materials in Irish, from which Tirechén and Muirehu drew 
much, if not all, of their information. One of the most interesting 
pages in Dr. Bury’s work is precisely his outline (1. ¢.) of this ‘‘early 
Patrician literature in Irish.’’ 

‘“‘The preface to Muirechu’s Life is weighty in this connexion. 
The novel movement of which he designates his father Cogitosus and 
himself as pioneers was the writing of hagiography (narratio sancta) 
in Latin. Hagiography already existed in Ireland; he implies, and 
refers to, written documents; and analysis shows that he used Irish 
documents. Thus before the seventh century the hagiographical 
literature which entertained the pious in Ireland was composed in 
their own language; and it was not till the age of Cogitosus and 
Tirechan that a new departure was made, and men began to write 
Latin works on Irish saints. But the demand for Irish Lives, for 
the mass of the fold who could not understand Latin continued; and 
the Vita Tripartita may be regarded as a descendant from the early 
Irish acta. 

‘‘Some of these acta, such as the account of the episode of Slane 
and Tara, may have had wide circulation in different kingdoms; and 
there may have been different versions. Others may have had only 
local cireulation, such as the Ulidian stories garnered by Muirchu, 
and the Connaught traditions collected by Tirechan. Besides, many 
communities which ascribed their foundation to Patrick seem to have 
preserved written records of grants, which, whether genuine or not, 
were old and drafted in Irish. 

“The Acts of Patrick which circulated in the sixth century 
supplied the public with what they liked—miraculous legends in a 
historical setting. But the legends which Muirchu derived from 
this source differ strikingly from the ordinary apparatus of the 
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hagiographer—from the miracles, for instance, so colourless and 
monotonous which Adamnan has strung together in his wearisome 
Life of Columba. The Patrician legends, to which I refer, were 
worked up in the cells of ecclesiastics; but the arguments of the 
stories, which they moulded, were created by popular imagination, 
and suggested by the motives of ‘folklore.’ Such, for instance, is the 
story of the first Easter, inspired by a transference of Beltane cus- 
toms to Easter Eve. Such are the Ulidian stories associated with 
the salt marshes at Lake Strangford. Such, we may conjecture, is 
the story of the ogre MacCuill, who tempts Patrick, is converted, 
and then, sent to drift in a boat made of skin, without oar or helm, 
reaches the Isle of Man, of which he becomes bishop. Some old 
legend, connecting Man with the coast of Dalaradia, seems here to 
have been hooked on to Patrick; and perhaps MacCuill, of Cyclopean 
type, may be the mythical MacCuill, ‘son of hazel,’ husband of 
Banba. But in any case we may take it that the name of a mythical 
ogre, familiar in the folklore of the regions of Lake Strangford, sup- 
plied popular imagination with a motif for a story of Patrick’s power. 

**But historical tradition was also present, determining and con- 
tributing. The Ulidian legends were determined by the memory of 
Patrick’s actual and close association with Ulidia; the legend of his 
appearance at Tara, by the memory of an actual visit; the whole 
story of his relations with Loigare, by Loigare’s loyalty to paganism. 
And we can detect genuine details, handed down by tradition, and 
embedded, like metallic particles, in the myth. Such is the notice 
of the presence of the poet Dubthach at Tara, when Patrick was there. 
It has all the appearance of being a true historical tradition, like the 
incident of Simon of Cyrene in the story of the Crucifixion of Jesus.’’ 

Of the ‘‘Six Lives’’ that John Colgan selected in the seventeenth 
century as the oldest and most reliable, the Vita Tripartita has always 
attracted most attention, among other reasons for its characteristic 
medley of Irish and Latin. Dr. Bury holds (p. 270) a middle way 
between those who formerly attributed it to St. Evan of Monasterevan 
and certain modern critics and philologians who reduce its date to the 
eleventh century. ‘‘The material used by the compiler was older 
than the ninth century, but there is no positive indication to suggest 
that the compilation was older.’’ It belongs like Tirechan’s work 
to a class of ‘‘tendency-literature’’ that was less concerned with the 
life of Patrick than with the assertion of the primatial rights of 
Armagh over all Ireland. Of the ‘‘Life’’ by Probus he conjectures 
that it may have been written previous to A. D. 920, and by Coena- 
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chair of Slane (Four Masters, ad an. 948). With the possible excep- 
tion of some British influence, it is based entirely or almost on Muir- 
chu and Tirechan. As to the five Patrick-chapters added to the 
Historia Brittonum’’ by Nennius, a native of Wales, about A. D. 800, 
Dr. Bury ealls attention to the personal relations of Nennius with 
certain Irish scholars (peritissimi Scotorum, perhaps like Dicuil and 
Colgu of Clonmaenoise), from whom he might have received oral 
information. Otherwise he depends partly on Muirchu, and partly 
on earlier sources; possibly, but not necessarily on Tirechan, with 
whose work, however, he seems to manifest familiarity. 

Of some importance for the life of St. Patrick are the curious 
‘*Catalogus sanctorum Hibernize secundum diversa tempora,’’ a very 
brief sketch of the ecclesiastical history of Ireland from the time of 
St. Patrick to A. D. 665, and the Liber Angueli (Angeli) ‘‘a clumsy 
invention fabricated at Armagh, probably early in the eighth century, 
in the interests of the Armagh jurisdiction, useful for the history of 
Ireland but not for the acts of St. Patrick.’’ Finally, certain ancient 
Annals of Ireland, the Annals of Ulster, of Inisfallen (Kerry), of 
Tighernach, the Chronicon Seotorum, and the Four Masters, are 
briefly described and appreciated in the light of the best modern 
research, especially the exhaustive labors of the late regretted Dr. B. 
McCarthy. They are of very great value for the chronological data 
which were transferred to their pages from older chronicles now lost. 
Cathal MacManus, the compiler of the Ulster Annals (d. 1498) copied 
his ancient authorities with such accuracy that ‘‘side by side with the 
chronological errors he was unable to correct, (he) preserved the 
criteria whereby they can with certainty be rectified’? (p. 280). 
** According to Dr. McCarthy, the Annals of Inisfallen, the diminutive 
island in the Lakes of Killarney known to all, contain the most an- 
cient body of chronicles we possess’’; he has shown how their fifth 
century basis may be reconstructed. 

I ean only indicate the valuable ‘‘notes’’ that Dr. Bury has added 
(pp. 288-321) to his own narrative of the life of St. Patrick; they 
contain very much that is both new and suggestive as to ancient Irish 
history, topography, and institutions, civil and ecclesiastical, e. g. 
the note (pp. 302-303) on the Easter fire at Slane, the note (p. 291) 
on the names Patricius and Suceat, that on alphabets (Latin and 
Ogam) (pp. 311-312) on Ceretiec or Coroticus (p. 313), on the 
crozier and bell of St. Patrick (pp. 320-321). 

Not the least valuable portion of Dr. Bury’s work are seventy 
pages (322-392) of ‘‘Excursus,’’ in which he deals critically with a 
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number of points raised in the course of his narrative, and whose 
treatment seemed better relegated to a separate section of small but 
thorough studies,—thus, the native home of St. Patrick, the chro- 
nology of his life, the personality of Palladius, Patrick’s alleged visit 
to Rome in 432, his appeal to Rome (pp. 369-371), pre-Patrician 
Christianity in Ireland, the organization of the early Irish episcopate, 
the place of Patrick’s burial, ete. Dr. Bury does not, of course, 
expect to have said the final word on points that have troubled a host 
of very learned and laborious scholars. Nevertheless, few have ap- 
proached these Gordian knots of Irish history with so much learning, 
so open a mind, such fine academic training, and experience in the 
application of a ‘‘methodical Quellenkritik’’ that Scheffer-Boichorst 
himself would not be ashamed to acknowledge and praise. How far 
the study of early Irish ecclesiastical history has progressed since the 
days of Dr. Ledwich and even of that ‘learned Theban’ Dr. Todd, 
may be seen from the pages (60-66) in which Dr. Bury sums up his 
attitude concerning the Roman mission of St. Patrick, a mission that 
he recognizes as in perfect keeping with the historical status of the 
Roman Church at that time, however wrong he may be in attenuating 
the juridical force of the earliest papal decretals (p. 62) and the plain 
statement of St. Columbanus (p. 371) that the Catholic faith had been 
received by the Irish directly from Rome. 

‘*The foregoing account of Patrick’s setting forth for the field of 
his labors is based on a critical examination of the oldest sources. In 
later times men wished to believe that he, too, like Palladius, was con- 
secrated by Celestine. Such a consecration seemed both to add a 
halo of dignity to the national saint and to link his church more closely 
to the apostolic seat. We have no means of knowing whether Patrick 
set out before or after the death of Celestine, but in any case the pious 
story is inconsistent with the oldest testimonies. Nor, even if there 
were room for doubt, would the question involve any point of theoret- 
ical or practical importance. By virtue of what had already hap- 
pened, Ireland was, in principle, as closely linked to Rome as any 
western church. The circumstances of the consecration and mission 
of Palladius were significant; but whether his successor was ordained 
at Rome or at Auxerre, whether he was personally known to the Roman 
pontiff or not, was a matter of little moment. It will not be amiss, 
however, to dwell more fully on the situation ...’’ (p. 60). 

‘When a new ecclesiastical province was to be added to Western 
Christendom, it was to Rome, naturally, that an appeal would be 
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made. It was to the Bishop of Rome, as representing the unity of 
the Church, that the Christians of Ireland, desiring to be an organized 
portion of that unity, would naturally look to speed them on their 
way. His recognition of Ireland as a province of the spiritual federa- 
tion of which he was the acknowledged head, would be the most direct 
and effective means of securing for it an established place among the 
western churches. If, then, they asked Celestine either to choose a 
bishop for them, or to confirm their own choice and consecrate a bishop 
of their choosing, they adopted exactly the course which we might 
expect. But once this step was taken, once the Roman bishop had 
given his countenance and sanction, it was a matter of indifference 
who consecrated his successor. There was significance in the conse- 
eration at Rome of the first bishop of the new province; there would 
have been no particular significance in such a consecration in the case 
of the second any more than in the ease of the third. It was an acci- 
dent that Patrick was consecrated in Gaul. If Palladius had not been 
eut off; and if Patrick had proceeded, as he intended, to Ireland in 
the capacity of a simple deacon, he might afterwards have been called 
to sueceed Palladius by the choice of the Irish Christians and receive 
episcopal ordination wherever it was most convenient. The essential 
point is that by the sending of Palladius, Ireland had become one of 
the western churches, and therefore like its fellows, looked to the see 
of Rome as the highest authority in Christendom. Unless, at the very 
moment of incorporation, they were to repudiate the unity of the 
Church, the Christians of Ireland could not look with other eyes than 
the Christians of Gaul at the appellate jurisdiction of the Roman 
bishop, and the moral weight of his decretals’’ (p. 65). 

While the work of Dr. Bury may not be epoch-making, it will act 
as a mile-stone, as a record of intellectual progress and historical gain. 
He will not have pleased extremists on either side, and he will not 
have closed the secular controversies over the details of earliest Irish 
ecclesiastical history. But he has justified his own criticism of Dr. 
Todd, a good but prejudiced scholar, who, like not a few of his Cath- 
olic opponents, had never performed what Dr. Bury calls the prelim- 
inary task of criticising the sources methodically : ‘‘The business of a 
historian is to ascertain facts. There is something essentially absurd 
in his wishing that any alleged fact should turn out to be true or 
should turn out to be false. So far as he entertains a wish of the 
kind, his attitude is not critical’’ (p. vii). 

THomas J. SHAHAN. 
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The Life and Writings of St. Patrick, with Appendices, ete. By 
Most Rev. Dr. Healy, Archbishop of Tuam. Dublin: Gill and 
Son, 1905. 8°, pp. 754. 

The learned author of ‘‘Ireland’s Ancient Schools and Scholars’’ 
is fitted, as few others, to write the history of the Apostle of Ireland. 
Long and intimate dealing with the original Patrician documents, an 
accurate personal knowledge of Irish topography that is so closely 
connected ab immemoriali with the memory of St. Patrick as to be no 
despicable ‘‘source’’ for his life, a solid knowledge of the ecclesiastical 
history of Erin, and a vigorous warm sympathy with all her Catholic 
needs and interests, call the Archbishop of Tuam in a peculiar way 
to be the historian of St. Patrick. This work is in reality a manual 
of the ‘‘Origines Ecclesiastici’’ of Ireland. The greater part of it is 
devoted to a description of the missionary journeys of the Apostle in 
Ulster, Connaught, Munster, Leinster and ‘‘royal Meath.’’ The ma- 
terials for this restoration of the public life of Patrick are drawn 
from the oldest ‘‘lives,’’ like the Notes of Tirechan, the ‘‘Vita’’ by 
Muirchu, and the Vita Tripartita, peculiarly rich in topographical 
details. Archbishop Healy possesses an unequalled hold of the 
written, topographical, and monumental records of our saint’s life, 
and his work easily resolves itself into a guide over the Ireland of 
**Brigida, Patritius atque Columba pius.’’ The old lives in Colgan 
and in Whitley Stokes are illuminated by an extraordinary knowledge 
of ancient sites, place-names, local traditions and usages that from 
century to century bear witness to the imposing personality of the 
son of Calpurnius. This enormous archeological material is domi- 
nated by Archbishop Healy with a critical skill, that still leaves to 
common sense, logic, and ‘‘historical possession’’ some rights on the 
premises. Moreover, each chapter is replete with apt and moving 
illustrations from local Irish history, in which the medieval glories 
and the fires of modern persecution so shine as to transform perpet- 
ually the narrative from a dry enumeration of facts to a kind of 
‘‘vitaseope’’ of nearly fifteen centuries. Ancient anecdote and curi- 
ously learned reminiscence enliven every page. It may be rightly 
said that we have at last a life of Saint Patrick that is at once suffi- 
ciently critical for the average reader, and at the same time so filled 
to overflowing with all the Patrician lore of Ireland that whoever 
masters it will be at once edified and ‘‘informed’’ in a high degree. 
Perhaps a specimen page of this narrative will best illustrate the 
qualities of method, temper and style that are regularly met with 
throughout the entire work. The writer arrives with Saint Patrick 
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in South Limerick and accompanies him thence eastward through a 
deep glen east of Seefin Mountain, into the territory of the Deisi, one 
of the oldest tribal bodies of Ireland (pp. 434-435). 

‘‘These Deisi were originally a Meath tribe that dwelt in the 
barony of ‘Deece,’ which takes its name from them. But they were 
expelled from their territory in the third century by Cormac Mac Art, 
whose life they attempted, and were forced to take refuge for a time 
in the South of Ireland. O’Donovan says they subdued all the 
country from the river Suir to the sea, and from Lismore to Water- 
ford Harbor. In the fifth century, not long before the advent of 
St. Patrick, Engus, King of Cashel, gave them the vast and fertile 
plain called Femen in the Tripartite, south of Slievenaman, towards 
the east of the Galty Mountains. It is clear, too, from the Tripartite 
that a branch of this tribe, called the Deisi Beg, had pushed westward 
as far as Ardpatrick, and northwards to Knockainy, but being sur- 
rounded by the Munster men, they were often pillaged and ‘peeled’ 
like an onion, and finally expelled from that part of the country. 
The Northern Deisi may, therefore, be the men who occupied the 
Baronies of Iffa and Offa East and Iffa and Offa West, in the south 
of Tipperary, while the Southern Deisi occupied the whole of the 
County Waterford. It is clear, therefore, that St. Patrick, crossing 


the mountains at Seefin, went eastward through the territory of the 
Deisi, probably by Mitchelstown and Clogheen, towards the Suir at 
Ardfinnan. 


‘‘Somewhere there Patrick was kept awaiting the king of the coun- 
try, namely Fergair, son of Ross. On his arrival the Saint said to 
him—‘Thou hast come slowly.’ ‘The country is very stiff,’ said the 
King; sure enough it was a stiff country between the Knockmealdown 
Mountains and the Galtys, and so Patrick said; but he did not believe 
the excuse to be genuine, for he added—‘a king shall never come from 
thee.’ ‘What (really) delayed you to-day?’—said Patrick. ‘Rain 
delayed us,’ said the King. ‘Your tribal gatherings shall be showery,’ 
said Patrick. 

‘**Patrick’s Well is in that place, and there is the church of 
Mae Clarid, one of Patrick’s household. Moreover, the Deisi held 
their gatherings at night, for Patrick left that word upon them, since 
it was at night they came to him.’ In this way, doubtless, they hoped 
to escape the penalties threatened by Patrick. 

“‘There is a Patrick’s Well in the parish of Inislounaght, near 
Clonmel, which is, probably, the place here referred to. If so, it is 
likely that Patrick crossed the river Tar at Clogheen, and the Suir at 

17cUB 
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Ardfinnan, and so came to Patrick’s Well. This view is confirmed 
by the narrative: ‘Patrick cursed the streams of that place because 
his books had been drowned in them—thrown, perhaps, into the river 
at the ford—and the fisherman had refused to give him fish.’ And, 
although they were fruitful hitherto, he said that there would be no 
mills on these streams, but ‘the mills of the foreigners would be nigh 
to them’—perhaps at Clonmel or Waterford. The ‘foreigners’ were, 
doubtless, the Danes. But he blessed the Suir and its banks; and 
that river is fruitful except where the other streams enter it. These 
streams must be either the river Tar or the Nar, or both, for they 
enter the Suir from different directions quite close to each other. If 
Patrick went from Ardfinnan to Clonmel, he would pass by the parish 
of Tubbrid, famous for all time as the birth-place and parish of Geof- 
frey Keating, the greatest of our Irish historians.’’ 

From Munster, again, he accompanies St. Patrick into ancient 
Offaley, ‘‘one vast plain, interspersed with bogs and fertile cluains, 
as level as the sea, so that looking north from Portarlington, not a 
single eminence, except the hill of Croghan, is conspicuous enough to 
eatch the eye. It is one wide expanse of moorland and limestone 
plain through which the sluggish feeders of the infant Barrow carry 
off the drainage of the bogs.’’ But Patrick was badly treated in 
Offaley, where the accursed Failge Berraide killed his faithful 
charioteer Odran, in mistake for the saint, whose place the former 
had that day taken in the chariot, foreknowing that this hard old 
pagan had threatened to kill the ‘‘taileend’’ in revenge for his over- 
throw of the god Crom Cruach in the plain of Magh Slecht, in Leitrim. 

So Patrick came from Offaley into Killeigh, a territory that was 
later the apanage of the medieval O’Carrolls, O’Connors, O’Dunns 
and O’Dempseys, descended from a Christian brother of our pagan 
homicide (pp. 442-443). 

‘*Killeigh is ealled in Irish Cell Achadh Droma-Fada—the Church 
of the Field of the Long Ridge; and most appropriately, for a long 
ridge rises up from the great plain just over the church, and it would 
appear that over this long ridge lay the great highway to the north. 
So Patrick must have passed there, and Colgan thinks the church 
was founded by his disciple, St. Sinell of the Hy in Garrchon of 
Inver Dea—the first man whom Patrick baptised in Erin. ‘Sinell, 
son of Finchad, is the first who believed in God in Ireland through 
Patrick’s preaching. And Patrick bestowed a blessing on him and 
on his offspring.’ We are not told his age at that time, in 432, but 
his death is marked at 549, so he must have lived to a very great age, 
perhaps to be one hundred and thirty years old before he died—not 
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three hundred and thirty, as some manuscripts have it, doubtless 
through an error of the scribes. He was of the royal blood of Lein- 
ster kings, and migrated from the. unbelievers of the Hy Garrchon to 
his kinsmen in the west of Leinster. It is doubtful if he was there at 
Killeigh when Patrick passed by. Most probably he was not, for the 
inhabitants seem to have been still pagans. But his church after- 
wards became the centre of a great school and monastery, and also a 
home for many pious pilgrims from foreign lands. The Litany of 
Aengus commemorates ‘thrice fifty holy bishops with twelve pilgrims 
under Senchill the Elder, a priest, and Senchill the Younger (perhaps 
his nephew or son), a bishop; and twelve other bishops, who settled 
in Cell Achadh Droma-Fada in Yy Failgi. The ‘Pious Rules and 
Practices’ of this ancient and holy community are still extant in the 
original Irish, and go to show that it must have been one of the most 
famous establishments of the kind in Ireland; it certainly was, after 
Kildare, the most famous in North Leinster. We know, too, from 
the entries in the Annals that its abbots, scribes, and anchorites con- 
tinued to flourish down to the time when Lord Leonard Grey plun- 
dered the church of Killeigh, and carried off its organs and its stained 
glass for the use of the young Collegiate Church of Maynooth, which 
was founded by the Great Ear] of Kildare in the opening years of the 
sixteenth century, whilst Henry VIII. was still a good Catholic, if not 
in morals at least in doctrine. It was at her castle of Killeigh, too, 
that Lady Margaret, daughter of O’Carroll of Ely, and wife of 
O’Connor Faly, gave the famous feast to which all the Bards and 
Sages of Erin were invited on the festival day of the founder of the 
church, the 5th of April, 1451. Never since or before was such a 
feast given to the scholars of Erin, and those who could not attend on 
the first occasion were invited to a second feast, which was given in 
the same year by the same noble lady. She died a nun in the convent 
of Killeigh, and the old chronicler, who, doubtless, shared her bounty, 
whilst he asks a prayer for her soul and the blessing of all the saints 
‘from Jerusalem to Inisglora in Erris on her going to heaven’ winds 
up with a hearty ‘curse on the sore in her breast that killed Lady 
Margaret.’ She probably died of cancer.’’ 

Several chapters at the end of this book are of surpassing interest. 
They deal with the birth place and the burial place of St. Patrick, his 
household or officials, his relics, the sites of pilgrimage immemorially 
connected with his memory and certain contemporaneous persons who 
bore the name of Patrick, and have therefore occasionally caused con- 
fusion in the minds of later writers. The most notable of these is 
the famous Sen-Patrick, or Senior Patrick, a kind of ‘‘double’’ of the 
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Apostle, and to whom some wrong-headed critics have attempted to 
ascribe the conversion of the Irish (p. 630). 

‘*He was a Welshman by birth, and, if not an uncle, was certainly 
an older man than his namesake, the great Apostle of Ireland. He 
spent some time in the monastery of Glastonbury, which then and 
long afterwards was much frequented by Irish saints and scholars, 
so that it came to be called Glastonbury of the Gael. It is clear that, 
if not a near relation of our Apostle, he made his acquaintance most 
probably during the time that St. Patrick was in Wales with St. 
Germanus in 429. There grew up a close intimacy between the older 
and the younger saint, so that the former came to be called ‘the be- 
loved tutor of our Elder.’ It was only natural, therefore, that when 
St. Patrick came to Ireland in 432, bringing with him associates for 
the great task before him in Ireland, the older Patrick should volun- 
teer to be one of the companions of his beloved dalta, now duly 
authorised to preach the Gospel to the Irish. Of his subsequent career 
we know little, except that in the familia or ecclesiastical household 
of St. Patrick he occupied the responsible office of ostiarius or sac- 
ristan to the Saint, that he was subsequently made by St. Patrick 
Bishop of Ros-Dela in the parish of Durrow, in the County West- 
meath, and that after the death of Sechnall, who had for many years 
been assistant bishop to Saint Patrick, the latter appointed the ven- 
erable old man to take the place of Sechnall in Armagh as Bishop- 
Abbot and co-adjutor to himself. But he held the office only a very 
short time, not more than two years. Shortly after Armagh was 
founded as the primatial see and there of course he was buried by 
St. Patrick, and there his relics were for ages held in veneration by 
the faithful Christians of the Royal City on Macha’s Height. How 
greatly the old man loved his pupil St. Patrick, and how tenderly he 
was attached to him, is shown by the old story which tells that after 
death the soul of Old-Patrick did not ascend to heaven, but waited 
for the death of his beloved dalta, and then both ascended in joy and 
glory to their thrones in heaven. This is a clear consecutive story, 
proved to be true by the brief statements in our annals; and it shows 
also that Old-Patrick had no doubt a very meritorious but, at the same 
time, only a very subordinate part in the great work of the conversion 
of Ireland. 

‘If further proof were needed, that it is to St. Patrick, and to him 
alone, the great work of the conversion of Ireland must, as a whole, 
be ascribed, we can find it in the Confession of the Saint, and in the 
express testimony of all our ancient authorities without exception.”’ 
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This life of St. Patrick ought to be in the possession of every 
Catholic family of Irish origin; in a way it is a kind of breviary of 
the religious history of Ireland, especially in the first five hundred 
years of its course. It retains throughout no little of the spirit and 
purpose of the old hagiographers of Patrick, is warm with local color, 
rich with historical allusion and reminiscence, and replete with edifi- 
cation and encouragement of a pure spiritual nature. It would 
make excellent public reading in all colleges and academies and con- 
vents, and in general merits a very wide distribution. 

THoMAs J. SHAHAN. 


Urban VIII, being the Lothian Prize Essay for 1903. By William 
Welch. London: Archibald Constable and Co., 1905. 8°, pp. 120. 


It is so seldom that non-Catholic English students produce an 
historical dissertation on one of the popes, written directly from the 
sources, that we welcome this essay. It has been deemed worthy of 
one of the great Oxford prizes, and merits, indeed, much praise. The 
author quotes as his main authority a manuscript life of the pope, in 
eight volumes, by Andrea Nicoletti, Canon of San Lorenzo in Damaso, 
preserved in the Barberini archives at Rome, and compiled very 
largely from diplomatic documents. He has also utilized the domestic 
and official correspondence of the pope, while yet Maffeo Barberini, 
as well as letters of his near relatives. The relations of the Pope to 
England have also been studied, to some extent, in the ‘‘Roman 
Transecripts’’ made from the original correspondence in the Vatican, 
and accessible in the Record Office at London. The author has also 
made use of some anti-Roman English pamphlets from 1629 to 1641, 
and of Ranke’s ‘‘History of the Popes’’ and Gregorovius’ work on 
“Urban VIII, Spain, and the Emperor.’’ He confines himself quite 
closely to the political relations of the pope with the great Catholic 
powers, notably Spain and the Emperor. The narrative follows so 
closely the authorities that the diction is extremely compressed, and 
therefore unpleasant reading, when not unclear for want of horizon 
and perspective. As a rule, the attitude of the author is quite equit- 
able, as may be seen from the following passage: 

‘“‘Throughout the twenty-one years of his pontificate Urban 
Steadily pursued two objects—the maintenance of the ecclesiastical 
power in catholic countries, and the extension of the catholic faith to 
the lands of the heretic and the infidel. The two were sometimes in- 
compatible. Catholic kings could not expect papal support in their 
Struggle against the heretic, when they endeavored to diminish the 
papal authority in their territories, old or new. The greater the 
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secular power of a monarch, the more important it was to resist his 
attempts to subject the spiritual to the temporal. It was by his ad- 
herence to these fundamental principles of papal policy that Urban 
was led to look coldly on the advance of the Hapsburg power. To 
seek for his motives in military ambition or in slavish subserviency 
to France is a mistake. It is true that he has a warm admiration for 
the country in which the foundations of his career were laid; but he 
supported her policy only when it coincided with Rome’s interests, 
spiritual and temporal. He held the forts of the Valtelline against 
French troops; he opposed Richelieu’s gallican pretensions; he sup- 
ported the royal family in their opposition to the cardinal; he shel- 
tered Orleans and Soissons from his enmity. If Urban failed to win 
complete control over the church in France and was forced to rest 
content with small concessions from Richelieu, he was not the only 
sovereign whom the great minister outwitted. The theory that he 
was another Julius II in his love of military matters may be traced 
to the same clique of his Spanish contemporaries, who represented 
him as the tool of France. His bellicose proclivities may be judged 
best from the actual facts. During the whole of his reign, the longest 
in papal annals for ten centuries, he engaged voluntarily in one war: 
that broke out in his old age, when his hold on the reins of govern- 
ment had been loosened by advancing years. It would have been well 
for Europe had its other rulers restrained their passion for fighting 
as well as Urban.’’ 

Again, the author says, quite correctly (p. 115), that any estimate 
of Urban’s moral and political character depends on the historian’s 
view of his relations with the Hapsburgs of Vienna. If their local 
German interests are the criterion, we shall have the harsh criticism 
of Von Ranke, who paints the pope as an unscrupulous prince mas- 
querading as a priest, to rob that unselfish Crusader, Ferdinand II 
of Austria. Similarly, Gregorovius accuses him of a willingness to 
betray into the hands of Gustavus Adolphus the cause of Catholic 
Germany, rather than see the Emperor dominate all Europe. The 
Venetians were biased against him for his opposition to their little 
cesaropapism, and the French Crown sought to use his spiritual au- 
thority for the advancement of its own temporal interests. On all 
such occasions, his policy was ‘‘to secure the best terms for the 
Church.’’ Nor can he be accused of an unfair jealousy of the im- 
perial power. ‘‘That Urban as an Italian prince feared Hapsburg 
aggression is certainly true: that he acted entirely from secular con- 
siderations, or carried his opposition so far as historians generally 
assert, is not proved’’ (p. 116). Elsewhere (p. 18) he writes: 
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‘*Probably the Hapsburg monarchs were perfectly sincere in their 
belief in their own divine mission; but it was impossible for the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter to tolerate their claims to decide the religious as 
well as the political institutions of their territories, and to dictate the 
foreign policy of the Quirinal. The papacy claimed absolute freedom 
from temporal pressure in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
exactly as it claims it to-day. Paul III may have been anxious to 
earve out a duchy in northern Italy for his kinsmen. Urban VIII 
may have stinted his subsidies to Ferdinand II, in order to heap 
riches on his nephews. But these were not the sole or the chief 
reasons which determined their attitude to the Hapsburg power. 
Difficult as it is to interpret the motives of the statesmen of the past, 
when the results of their actions are known, it is safer to attribute 
the policy of the papacy to an indomitable resolve to maintain at 
all costs the independence of the Holy See, rather than to an ignoble 
desire to satisfy the cravings of a vicious nepotism.”’ 

THoMAS J. SHAHAN, 


The History of the United States. By James Wilford Garner and 
Henry Cabot Lodge, with a Historical Review by John Bach Me- 
Master. Philadelphia: John D. Morris & Co., 1906. 8°, I-IV. 
The authors of these volumes disclaim in their preface any pur- 

pose of superseding the more intensive studies of the various epochs 

in American history. Upon these special works their compendium 
is based. It is not designed, therefore, to serve as a guide to the spe- 
cialist, but to offer to the general reader a concise and impartial nar- 
rative of the more important events from the discovery of America 
to the present time. Some of the difficulties attending the execution 
of such an undertaking will appear in the course of this examination. 

The occasional reader of verse will conceive no high opinion of the 
anthology which omits a favorite poem—a poem of which the rhythmic 
effect or, perhaps, some felicitous turn of expression has haunted him 
from boyhood. Let the selections be made by a judgment the most 
unerring and by the most cultivated taste, yet great numbers of 
readers will be disappointed. So in singling out events as impor- 
tant no author of an epitome of history seriously expects all his 
readers to agree with him. In discussing the controversy with Eng- 
land, is the author to adopt the sentiments of that gallant race who 
won the War for Independence, or to accept the opinion, now 
becoming fashionable, that the men of Seventy-six were, after all, 
seditious and ungrateful subjects and that perhaps the loyalists were 
more nearly right? In examining questions of constitutional con- 
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struction is he to silence every suggestion of personal preference? As 
administrative policies pass before him, is the historian to stand an 
indifferent spectator and pen a colorless narrative? What will be his 
attitude toward the great questions which arose during the Civil War? 
Is he to take the view that the South stood upon the letter and spirit 
of the original compact and that the North was beginning to place 
upon the Constitution an interested interpretation, or is he to main- 
tain that the former section fought to perpetuate and extend a wrong, 
while the latter, indifferent to economic interests, was influenced chiefly 
by considerations of humanity? These and similar questions would be 
sufficiently embarrassing but, fortunately for the historian, in one 
way or another they have nearly all been set at rest. There are, how- 
ever, other problems to be solved. In the discovery and exploration 
as well as in the early settlement of America men of many races and 
men of many creeds participated, and these facts suggest new diffi- 
culties for every writer upon our colonial history. 

In discussing the extension of geographical knowledge the volumes 
of Senator Lodge and Dr. Garner give the place of prominence to 
the spirit of commercial enterprise. This was an undoubted factor 
in making known the form and magnitude of the earth. It does not, 
however, account for the early appearance of Irish missionaries in 
Iceland; that spirit alone does not explain the origin of the Crusades 
nor is it sufficient to account for the arrival in Cathay of Franciscan 
missionaries. They were not attracted thither by the opportunities 
for trade nor sustained in their heroic work by an expectation of 
profits. The volumes before us give the traditional and partial view 
of this interesting subject. That they have given no more appears to 
be due at least in part to the fact that Catholic authors have pub- 
lished searcely a good summary of what the Vatican archives reveal 
concerning missionary activity in China at the close of the thirteenth 
century. Though even in our own favored land, bureaus of historical 
research are of very recent origin, it is perhaps, from them that we 
are to expect the earliest cultivation of so promising a field. 

In the interpretation of history the ethnical as well as the religious 
hypothesis has given us rather grotesque views of many important 
incidents. Perhaps the cardinal principle of the former theory is its 
assumption of race superiority. The chief characteristic of the latter 
is its tendency to discern in the acts of one’s co-religionists none but 
the most praiseworthy motives. In the endeavor consistently to 
explain the facts of history each hypothesis breaks down. One or the 
other, sometimes both theories have colored the usual accounts of the 
ruthless destruction of Laudoniere’s Huguenot settlement in Florida. 
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The French colonists were Calvinists, heretics in the eyes of the 
Catholic Menendez; therefore they were to be destroyed, and, with 
circumstances of great cruelty, destroyed they were. In due time 
tidings of this outrage upon his co-religionists reached one Dominic 
de Gourgues, a fiery Gascon—all Gascons are presumed to be fiery; his 
purpose was soon fixed. Fitting out at his own expense an expedition 
commensurate with his object this zealous Huguenot was soon on his 
way to Florida. There he destroyed most of the Spanish posts with 
their garrisons and returned to France, not to be decreed the honors 
of a triumph but to learn that his conduct was disavowed by his king. 
So runs the lofty legend built up partly by the religious and partly by 
the ethnical hypothesis. 

On no enlightened theory can the conduct of Menendez be justified, 
and this review does not undertake his defence. To this picturesque 
story, however, the scientific method of interpreting the facts of his- 
tory makes several material additions. In previous struggles between 
the American outposts of these powers Spaniards were often captured 
by Frenchmen. Indeed, it was only nine years before, 1555, that 
Jacques de Sorie took Havana, and notwithstanding his promise to 
spare the garrison put all his prisoners to the sword. Two years after 
the return of de Gourgues the French captured a Portuguese ship 
with forty Jesuit missionaries on board, and put them all to death. 
As late as 1649, when the religious standard was believed to be rising, 
Oliver Cromwell, notwithstanding that Ashton had hurled back from 
the walls of Drogheda the victors of Marston Moor and Naseby, put 
more than 2,000 soldiers and civilians to death. In a letter to Speaker 
Lenthal, Cromwell’s own pen records the gallantry of the defenders 
and the slaughter of the vanquished. He represents his massacres as 
the righteous judgment of God, the very sentiment of Menendez, 
Dios, Nuestro Senor y V. Magd, except that Cromwell was no longer 
troubled by his loyalty to ‘‘Majesty.’’ The scientific method would 
require that the deeds of Sorie, Menendez and Cromwell be measured 
by the same standard. That they are not so appraised is a familiar 
fact. Impartial history should state that to Florida, Spain had the 
titles conferred by priority of discovery and by priority of explora- 
tion; also that de Gourgues during the Italian wars was captured by 
the Spaniards and sent to the galleys, and that this experience led 
him to conceive for that nation an implacable hatred. Though he 
professed to be serving his king and countrymen, his personal resent- 
ment had an undoubted share in his expedition. This opinion receives 
some support from the circumstance that he was not a Huguenot at 
all but, according to some authorities, a Catholic. However this may 
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be, the racial antipathy and the personal grievance seem sufficiently 
to explain his daring achievement. By the religious hypothesis the 
king of France is censured for not honoring his enterprising subject. 
Was France then prepared for war with Spain? It was in that 
century that Cordova has seen his soldiers scatter the armies of 
Europe. Even a generation later, when Spain had grown consider- 
ably weaker, King James I revived an old sentence against Raleigh 
rather than incur the risk of war with Spain. In the treatment of 
their distinguished subjects both kings appear to have been influenced 
by considerations of state. While Lodge and Garner’s account of 
this tragedy is not more scientific than are previous narratives, in the 
revised edition of their work the story is, perhaps, a little more impar- 
tial than that commonly given in histories of the United States. 

Perhaps the hypotheses mentioned have somewhat misled the 
authors in their summary of non-English colonization. To assert that 
the British settlers were influenced by higher aims than were the 
French and the Spaniards appears unhistorical. So far as history 
reveals their motives all the powers that sought to gain a foothold in 
America expected ultimate benefits for the parent states. Where the 
French and the English settled, there was no accumulation of the 
precious metals, and that fact alone explains the absence among them 
of any apparent thirst for gold. Chapter VII of the Wealth of 
Nations does not support the theory of more disinterested aims. In 
this connection the section on the motives for establishing new colonies 
is worth reading. The methods of the Spaniards, it is true, destroyed 
the native races of the West India Islands. On the continent, how- 
ever, from the Rio Grande to Cape Horn, the aboriginal tribes, though 
often unjustly and even cruelly treated, are still to be found in every 
region. By the French the natives were more generously treated. 
In entire States settled by the English there are no Indians. In these 
clicumstances it is only the religious or the ethnical hypothesis that 
can perceive any superiority of motive. The Caucasian race has little 
reason to be proud of its dealings with the red man. 

Little mention is made in this history of the activity of the French 
missionaries. This, however, is a familiar topic, yet that fact scarcely 
justifies its omission. On the other hand no popular history shows 
so enlightened an appreciation of the achievements of the Spanish 
friars. Probably upon the authority of Bourne, one of the most emi- 
nent of American historians, it is stated that in number, range of 
studies and standard of attainments the institutions for higher educa- 
tion in Spanish America surpassed anything to be found in English 
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America before the nineteenth century. The entire subject is new in 
a popular history. 

In discussing the establishment of religious toleration in Maryland 
the text of Dr. Garner and Senator Lodge adopts the theory of the 
Rev. Mr. Neil and the Rev. Dr. Smith. So far as we are informed 
no author of any academic standing takes so ungenerous a view of the 
founders of Maryland as do these theological historians. A footnote 
cites the Rev. Dr. George P. Fisher, of Yale, and C. C. Hall, Esquire, 
in support of an opinion very different from that given in the text. 
On the same side is found William Hand Browne, in our opinion the 
writer best qualified to pass an opinion upon this subject. Easy as it 
should be to ascertain the more important facts of early Maryland 
history, there has been shed upon this question considerable ink. 
Here one finds local prepossession and religious hypothesis contending 
for victory. Catholic writers are under no especial obligation to 
participate in this war of pamphlets. Their contemporaries knew 
the Calverts thoroughly but even their most relentless enemies were 
never able to lodge against the first Proprietaries any accusation more 
damaging than that they were ‘‘addicted’’ to Papistry. The real 
work for the disciples of the Rev. Mr. Neil appears to lie in the direc- 
tion of collecting for the reconverted Calverts some shreds of char- 
acter. Interesting as would be such a specimen of constructive his- 
tory, it will never be seriously attempted, for the Maryland Archives 
are now accessible to all who desire to read. 

In discussing the exile of the Acadians there appears to be an 
effort to justify the policy of Great Britain. In our opinion to do 
this successfully is impossible. When it is shown that the officers of 
the government transcended their authority, it is incumbent upon the 
impartial historian to prove that England was under no obligation to 
make any effort at restitution. This certainly has not yet been at- 
tempted. In the last edition of this history the reader anxious to get 
an exposition of the entire subject is referred to two volumes by the 
Hon. Edouard Richard, himself a descendant of the exiles. 

The causes and the progress of the War for Independence are 
rather briefly related. The reader will be surprised to find in this 
section no reference to the brilliant and successful campaign of George 
Rogers Clark. In interest and instruction the winning of the west 
is inferior to few of the achievements of the Revolutionary era. The 
account of the infant navy is exceedingly meagre. The interval from 
the first victory of the O’Briens to the last engagement of Barry is 
filled with instances of enterprise and daring which have all the 
attraction of romance; besides, a knowledge of these deeds is nearly 
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essential to a correct appreciation of the splendid successes of the 
later navy. 

The critical period following the Treaty of Paris is well described, 
and the authors give an admirable account of the conditions which 
forced the leaders of that era to propose a new constitution of govern- 
ment. The section treating the national era contains as concise and 
impartial a summary as can be found in any work of equal extent. 
From its greater importance the treatment of this epoch makes up 
the principal part of this history. While it would be an agreeable 
task to examine the sections which discuss the starting of the Federal 
Government, the political revolution which began with the accession 
of Jefferson, the Jacksonian epoch, the compromise measures of 1850 
and the Civil War, our space will not permit a particular examination 
of them. 

The rapid review of American history by Professor McMaster will 
be found both interesting and instructive. The bibliography, though 
making no claim to completeness, will be of great value to the serious 
student. In the section on the history of England the works of 
Lingard, Green and Cheyney might have been mentioned. An excel- 
lent index completes the work. 

In their original form these volumes contained passages which oc- 
easioned some doubt as to the impartiality of the work. Of those 
parts to which exception had been taken the publishers immediately 
requested a reéxamination by the authors. This further investigation 
has led, as we know from advance sheets, to making some changes in 
the first edition. In justice to the publishers and to the authors, it 
should be stated that neither had not only the slightest objection to 
receiving, but that they welcomed suggestions which would tend to 
make more pronounced in their history the character of fairness. It 
must be remembered that these volumes cover a wide field and that it 
is practically impossible for a compendium to make an independent 
investigation of every topic. If, therefore, any reader believes that 
it still falls short of perfect fairness, he can be assured that by the 
authors and the publishers his suggestions will be given due consid- 
eration and if found valuable, the benefits of such hints will be seen 
in succeeding editions. 

The preceding pages have noticed some of the limitations of these 
interesting volumes. In doing so, however, they have never over- 
looked either the scope or the difficulty of satisfactorily preparing a 
work like the present. It will be found a valuable addition to every 
library of American history, useful as a work of reference and sug- 
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gestive to even the specialist. Take it all in all, it is in its present 

form one of the best compendiums of United States history with 

which the writer is acquainted. CHas. H. McCarruy. 

A Short History of England. By Edward P. Cheyney. Boston: 
Ginn and Co., 8°, pp. 695. 


It is in tracing the beginnings of English history that most writers 
upon the subject admit into their narratives an element of vagueness. 
With this fundamental defect no method of presentation can make 
clear its later development. Professor Cheyney’s knowledge of the 
industrial, the constitutional and the literary history of the English 
people has enabled him to impart to much of his account something 
of the nature of a demonstration in mathematics. Of the text books 
which have recently appeared this volume, take it all in all, is the 
most instructive and one of the most readable. Our estimate does 
not overlook the excellent histories of Ransome, Green and Gardiner, 
which appeal to the same constituency. 

Except that it is a little more accurate the introductory chapter 
upon the geography of Britain does not differ greatly from the treat- 
ment of the same subject by several other authors. The succeeding 
section, which deals with prehistoric and Celtic Britain, is exceedingly 
meagre. It must be remembered, however, that this era lies chiefly 
at the dawn of modern history and that concerning it but little is 
certainly known. 

A volume recently noticed in the BULLETIN asserts that the period 
of Roman occupation did little for the natives of Britain. With 
this conclusion, Professor Cheyney by no means agrees, for his brief 
chapter upon that epoch indicates clearly the debt of the Celtic tribes 
to their Italian conquerors. Even if these distant subjects of Rome 
tended after the withdrawal of the legions to relapse into barbarism, 
the benefits of civilization could not have been entirely lost. 

The period from the coming of the Jutes to the establishment 
under Egbert of a single kingdom deals in an interesting manner with 
the government, the literature and the religion of the Angles and 
Saxons in their new home. The last topic comprehends an examina- 
tion of the mission of Augustine, the conversion of Northumbria, the 
Scottish missions and the synod of Whitby. It also includes an 
account of the monasteries and admirably sets forth their influence 
upon civilization. 

In the account of later Anglo-Saxon England the succession of 
the insignificant rulers known as the boy kings is passed almost with- 
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out observation. As their reigns left few enduring memorials, this 
is a judicious omission. What is really worthy of mention in this 
period is sufficiently noticed. At this point the reader will miss the 
patriotic and picturesque figure of Edmund Ironside and the interest- 
ing legend which tells how Canute became sole ruler of England. 
The absence of the traditional account makes it more difficult to 
understand the accession of a line of Danish kings. Nevertheless 
the entire epoch from the landing of Cesar to the coming of the 
Normans is concisely and ably presented. 

In the section upon the Norman kings the narrative though more 
ample loses nothing in clearness. The reader being already familiar 
with what the Anglo-Saxons had achieved is better prepared to 
appreciate the results of the conquest. In this period may be dis- 
cerned the beginnings of the controversy between the state and the 
Papacy. The exposition of the feudal system is admirable. It is not 
a collection of formal definitions but it makes evident to the student 
how the various incidents of feudal tenure affected the daily life of 
the people. The architecture, the literature and the beginnings of 
the judicial system are also noticed. 

Before reading half the text the student is brought to the end 
of the reign of Henry VII. Whether or not the Catholic reader 
agrees with Professor Cheyney in his narrative of succeeding reigns, 
it is certain that there is no short study of the period from 1154 
to 1509, A. D., which gives concerning the important questions of 
that fruitful epoch so instructive and impartial an account. Even 
if the Catholic reader concludes that from the accession of Charles 
I, the members of the old Church were becoming less and less an intel- 
lectual force and in politics continued for generations to be little 
more than a party of protest, he has been told that the foundations 
of England’s greatness had been laid before she had ceased to be 
Catholic. It was Henry VII and not his successor who laid the 
foundations of England’s greatness. 

This volume will tell the student of the architecture of the Middle 
Ages, of the system of education, of the beginnings of those great 
universities of which English speaking peoples are justly so proud. 
He will see in operation the system which produced Roger Bacon 
and Bishop Grosseteste; he will learn too, that there were beginning 
to spring up outside of cloister and eathedral men renowned for 
their learning. As might be expected from the scholarship of the 
author the beginnings as well as the development of commerce are 
properly emphasized. 
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The relation of Ireland to England is investigated from the point 
of view of the economist, and is therefore far more friendly than 
the traditional method which approached the subject from the re- 
ligious side, and explained by frequent allusions to priestcraft all 
of Ireland’s ills. For many of these woes Professor Cheyney finds 
political and economic causes responsible. For the library as well 
as the school and the college this is an admirable hand-book of Eng- 
lish history. Cuas. H. McCarruy. 
Colonial Administration. By Paul S. Reinsch, Ph.D. New York: 

The Macmillan Co., 1905. 8°, pp. 422. 

At a time like the present when with few exceptions the more 
progressive of the civilized powers are engaged in establishing their 
authority over tropical races and in exploiting the resources of trop- 
ical countries the appearance of a work upon colonial administration 
is most opportune. For the intelligent American citizen any essay 
upon this subject is very desirable. The volume of Dr. Reinsch will 
be found of the greatest value. While like the other studies in The 
Citizen’s Library this is not offered as a treatise, it examines in a 
thorough and interesting manner a great variety of topics. 

Its principal sections treat of education and social improvement, 
colonial finance, currency and the cognate subjects of banking and 
credit, commerce, communication, agricultural development, the land 
policy of the colonizing states, the conditions of labor in all the prin- 
cipal dependencies and the important matter of colonial defence. 

The chapter upon education is highly suggestive and is worthy 
of the careful consideration of every instructor. From the author’s 
observations one might infer that he would not undertake by the 
Bible alone to civilize the dusky races of the tropics. He would 
probably endeavor first to place those tribes upon a new economic 
basis and to strengthen in them the desire of effective accumulation. 
When some manual dexterity is attained, when habits of industry are 
established, in short when character is built up, religious and educa- 
tional efforts are more likely to succeed. A conviction that in the 
past there has been much misapplied energy has led students of 
this subject to view with more favor the methods adopted by the 
Jesuits with the Indians of Paraguay. 

The chapters upon finance, banking, currency and credit occupy 
a considerable portion of the work and are worthy of the study of our 
legislators. If more information is desired upon these topics, the 
reader is referred at the close of the successive chapters to a great 
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number of articles, essays and treatises by specialists who have fully 
investigated the important problems which have arisen in the admin- 
istration of colonial affairs. 

Commerce and the related subject of transportation are discussed 
in a concise and scholarly chapter. The former is presented graph- 
ically by diagrams, and the text is illustrated by valuable statistics, 
which indicate the growth or the decay of trade. Transportation in 
India, the railways and the waterways of Africa, projected lines of 
communication and the methods of railway and highway construction 
are briefly noticed. 

In the section on agriculture and industrial development there 
is contained an interesting account of the famous botanical garden 
of Buitenzorg in Java. It also includes some instructive criticism 
of experiment stations and a brief notice of the Dutch culture system. 
The subjects of forestry and irrigation are more fully treated. 

In presenting the land policy of the colonizing powers the author 
leaves his reader to contrast the various systems for himself. In the 
same connection is discussed the important subject of concessions to 
individuals and corporations. A succeeding chapter notices imported 
contract labor, forced labor and vagrancy laws. It also examines the 
industrial character of the native races of Africa and ascribes to the 
Arab slave raids that dislike of daily labor which has won for all 
blacks the stigma of entire worthlessness. That all the negro races 
cannot thus be fairly described, is conclusively shown by the author. 

A notice like the present cannot touch the great number of topics 
treated in this volume. Dr. Reinsch has examined in a scholarly and 
impartial manner a variety of questions pertaining to the administra- 
tion of colonial affairs. His book is admirably adapted to the pur- 
poses of the class-room and deserves a place in every library, private 


as well as public. Cuas. H. McCartny. 



















Principles of Economics, with special reference to American condi- 
tions, by E. R. A. Seligman, LL.D., MeVickar Professor of Polit- 
ical Economy, Columbia University. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1905. 


This volume appears in the American Citizen Series edited by A. 
B. Hart, LL.D. A valuable chapter of suggestions concerning every 
phase of the literature replaces a preface in the work. ll local, state 
and federal publications which have reference to economic conditions 
are indicated, with brief comment and a good list of bibliographies 
added. The Introduction contains explanations of terms. Part II 
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discusses the Elements of Economie Life such as Environment, 
Population, Economie Life and Thought, Property, Competition, Free- 
dom. Part III treats the Structure and Process of Economie Life, 
particular attention being given to Value and its laws, Production, 
Capital, Distribution. Part IV contains studies on Government and 
Business, Poverty and Progress. The author has covered a very 
broad field admirably in the 600 pages of his work. It contains a 
good index, many tables and colored charts. The mechanical divi- 
sions of the work follow closely the differences in thought and topic 
in a way that makes the reading easy and agreeable. The work is 
written close to the facts of every day life, the style is clear and 
simple. A short bibliography precedes each Chapter. 

The author’s views on current questions rather than the technical 
economic aspects of the work as a whole, will undoubtedly be of 
greatest interest to the readers of the BunueTin. He holds that 
private property is a natural right only in a broad sense: ‘‘the right 
of private property is a privilege conferred upon individuals by 
society’’ (p. 185). To such a teaching vigorous exception will be 
taken by those who fix the basis of private property directly in na- 
tural law, giving society directive and limiting powers only. But 
the text of Professor Seligman leads one to believe that the difference 
is one of terms rather than philosophy. The principle ‘‘interference 
with the existing rights of private property must always depend upon 
a convineing and irrefragable evidence of its necessity’’ (p. 135) will 
commend itself to thoughtful men, though there are signs that we 
often wait too long for proof and demand too much evidence before 
action is taken. In harmony with that is the suggestion that Govern- 
ment should do what individuals ‘‘ean not do, will not do and ought 
not to do’’ (p. 562). The need of governmental action on railway 
rates is recognized by the author, his preference being for the deter- 
mination of rates by the railway: investigation and determination 
of facts by an administrative body; the duty of passing in last in- 
stance upon the reasonableness of a charge being put in the hands of 
a judicial body. ‘‘Careful public scrutiny and effective social super- 
vision’’ of life insurance are favored. The author believes that 
protection has been a wise policy for the country though identified 
with many serious evils and he foresees no sudden or material change 
for a considerable time to come. Sympathy is expressed for work- 
ingmen’s insurance against accident, age, illness though immediate 
steps toward its establishment would seem premature. Immigration 
with proper regulation is regarded as desirable; the single tax is 
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opposed as a pretended solution of the great question concerned, 
though the author sees practical value in it as tending to bring about 
reform in our methods of taxation. He believes that ‘‘it is more 
than likely that the future has in store a complete transference of 
quasi public enterprises to the public itself’’; the argument for city 
ownership of water and electricity appearing stronger now than for 
the ownership of gas and street railways. 

Professor Seligman believes that economic democracy will be the 
outcome of the modern industrial system, though throughout his 
volume he expresses little if any confidence in present day Socialism. 
He looks to collective bargaining, supervision of monopoly, social 
control of competition as giving promise of progress, and of the 
elevation of the laborer. 

It will be seen that the volume of Professor Seligman touches on 
nearly all of the problems which concern industrial society today, and 
expresses views which indicate sympathy with many of the ethical 
reactions against actual conditions. The work is analytical as most 
economic treatises are. It coordinates problems in a manner most 
satisfactory to those of us who are not economists but recognize the 
need we have of direction from economists, and wish that they 
might interpret into ethical terms, much of their science. The con- 
cluding page alone is given to the belief that economies may yet appre- 
hend and explain ‘‘the real content of existing conditions and the 
true method of making the actual conform to the ideal.’’ It may be 
that economists, in confining themselves so generally to analysis and 
exposition have left a field for Sociology and Ethies from which we 
may hope to get interpretations of social phenomena and through 
these, larger laws which may govern statesmen and leaders in the 
direction of society. We are to-day in a maze of tendencies, the 
meaning of which we do not understand except in the radical move- 
ments to which they give rise. Philosophies in every point antagon- 
istic, contend for supremacy in employer and labor union, in friend 
and in foe of competition and legal intervention; interpretations of 
the meaning and réle of trust, of liberty, of labor union, of monopoly, 
vary widely, all because partial views suggested by self-interest and 
protected by the accidents of life, dominate and we fail to rise to 
the larger interpretations of things. Men travel to broaden their 
minds. Students go to foreign lands to emancipate themselves from 
their patriotism. The same need exists in the world of science. The 
citizen who would be enlightened must make excursions into philos- 
ophy, economies, ethics. It may be wished that economists would go 
farther and give us larger interpretations. Those who look to eco- 
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nomics from the outside point of view, will find the treatise of Pro- 
fessor Seligman helpful in the highest degree. There is every reason 
to believe that his prestige as an economist and name as a writer 
will be enhanced among economists by this addition to the literature 


of economics. WILuiAM J. KERBY. 


The Saloon Problem and Social Reform. By J. M. Barker, 
Ph.D., Professor of Sociology in the School of Theology, Boston 
University. Boston: Everett Press, 1905. 


This volume contains a strong plea for united and organized action 
against the saloon. A ‘‘federated movement of moral forces’’ is 
advocated which will express itself in a joint agency to be controlled 
by the churches, one of whose purposes would be to secure national, 
state, county and municipal legislation to suppress the saloon. The 
author recognizes that public sentiment is essential to effective re- 
form. Publicity, the secular and the religious press, the practice of 
total abstinence, the pulpit are factors in the making of public opinion 
which should be codrdinated in the work of exterminating the saloon. 
Prohibitory legislation is advocated though the author is not unmind- 
ful of the practical obstacles in its way. The need of wise leadership 
is admitted, the qualifications essential to it being conviction, power 
of organization, and execution, the spirit of service, hopefulness and 
cheerfulness, reverence and Christian faith. In an interesting chap- 
ter on Substitutes for the Saloon, the author calls the attention of his 
readers to the relation of poor dull homes, badly cooked food to the 
drink problem, and the social club house function that the saloon is 
supposed to perform for the laborer, is discussed at some length. It 
is claimed that clubs, halls, coffee houses supplying reading, amuse- 
ments and refreshments are successful in replacing the saloon. 

The first portion of Dr. Barker’s volume contains a review of the 
political, economic, social and criminal aspects of the saloon problem. 
The work is full of interest and it is entirely free from traits which 
sO many condemn in temperance literature. It will prove to be a 
source both of correction and of suggestion to temperance workers. 
It is to be hoped that the objective manner, and the fair estimates of 
the author may leave their impress on the movement. 

The drink problem is one of the most complex mysteries in social 
life. The persistent devastation caused by drink, the uniformity of 
its action and stability of its relation to definite social conditions sug- 
gest that its roots are deeper in life than temperance workers at times 
imagine. It is at once, a question of physiology, of biology, of en- 
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vironment, of morals, of example, of social conscience. The weaker 
classes are its victims, and the stronger classes seem not to have 
learned from the Gospel or the Church, the spiritual duty of helping 
toward reform. Poor food and dull homes may impel to drink, but 
men with good food and cultured homes drink as well. Overworked 
men may be driven to drink, but men of leisure drink also. Some 
drink for joy and others because of grief. The mysteries of drink 
are no greater than are the mysteries of indifference and inaction on 
the part of those who might aid in solving the question but do not. 
If we had hundreds writing and thinking where now there is one, we 
would still fall short. Dr. Barker’s volume will be helpful to all in 
the working minority: it should appeal to the careless majority. 


WILLIAM J. Kersy. 


The City the Hope of Democracy. By F. C. Howe, Ph.D. New 

York: Charles Seribner’s Sons, 1905. 

The author of this work was at one time a member of the city gov- 
ernment of Cleveland, Ohio. His contact with city problems led him 
to study them in this country and in Europe. The outcome of the 
studies is a series of convictions concerning reform, which are pre- 
sented in this volume. Democracy will be best realized through the 
City Republic ‘‘a new sort of sovereignty, a republic like unto those 


of Athens, Rome, and the medieval cities, a republic related to the 


’ 


states’’ as the states are now related to the nation at large. By 
radical home-rule principles, the city must be freed from nation and 
state; charters must be reformed in a way to give back to cities their 
right to self-government in matters of local concern. The new city 
should have few not many officials, a single house of limited mem- 
bership to assist the executive, whose powers would be greatly aug- 
mented. The author favors the initiative and referendum, the single 
tax, municipal ownership of ‘‘whatever is of necessity, a monopoly.”’ 

While he speaks hopefully here and there of the conditions of 
American cities, the author accepts in the main the impressions of 
party, machine and boss, of corruption and degradation and exploita- 
tion which are presented in current literature and believed by in- 
creasingly large numbers of the people. The general causes of failure 
of city government are claimed to be franchises and privileges. 

The preface seems to promise a strong materialism which one is 
glad to miss in the volume itself. That the city is largely an eco- 
nomie creation is true without necessarily implying that environment 
ereates and controls human action and thought. 
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The author proposes many radical reforms and thereby increases 
the probability of dissent from readers without increasing the force 
of his appeal. Some years ago, the Single Taxers displayed an un- 
usually practical view of things in undertaking to capture one state— 
Delaware—and to inaugurate their reform legally and demonstrate 
the validity of their claims. That they failed and since desisted is 
not to their discredit. Those who are interested in municipal reform— 
and they are tens of thousands—might be more pleased if the reform 
forces could but give us one model city. There are as many prob- 
lems as there are cities, and in each city there are many problems, not 
the least of which is the failure of the city to arrive at self conscious- 
ness. The author has a fine observation (p. 45). ‘‘A lot of cross 
streets on which houses are built do not constitute a city. Even 
though paving is laid in these streets, they do not constitute a city. 
Even though people live in the houses, and move through the Churches 
and theatres they have not made a city. They have made an urban 
aggregation. A world’s fair might as well pass for a city. But 
within this human group out of its common interest and common 
need, conscience is born and responsibility is awakened. When will 
power and intelligence are civie forces focussing on a united purpose 
and a definite ideal; when in addition to self-consciousness and family 
consciousness there arises a city consciousness that instinct which is 
willingness to struggle for the common weal, and suffer for the com- 
mon woe, then, and not until then, does the city spring into life. 

‘In the true sense of the word, the urban aggregations of people 
in the United States have not yet become cities.’’ Possibly one service 
that this volume may render is that of contributing toward the devel- 
opment of the city-spirit. With the author, the city is the hope of 
the future, the problem of the present. Whether or not the reforms 
advocated may be expected in advance of the formation of a strong 
active city spirit is doubtful. That many of them will come in the 
wake of such a spirit, is more probable. That the problems of the 
city, and their confusion are doing much to hasten that result, is for- 
tunately not to be denied. The intense interest everywhere shown in 
these questions, the increasing literature on them, with much that is 
Strong, objective and compelling in it, the improvements begun and 
the definite hopes awakened are parts of a process out of which good 
things must come. Idealism and hope have their place in such litera- 
ture: intensity and statistics fit on the same page without suggesting 
incongruity. Though a book fail to convince, it may stimulate, 
though it fail to solve problems, it may correlate them and that is half 
the problem, though it lose its logic in the flood of its feeling, the 
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feeling may not seldom conquer where the logic would have failed. 
Dr. Howe’s volume does not give us final certainty as to how the 
city will be redeemed but it does awaken the hope that redemption 
may come. When all hope for it, it will come. It is worth while to 
awaken cities to their self-consciousness: to their fundamental right 
to home rule, to a sense of their mission in modern democracy and 
morals; to an understanding of the laws of their growth. It is help- 
ful to show the larger relations of city to civilization as well as the 
relations of a lighting franchise to a city council. There is much 
to be done in looking to the establishing of a city ideal and traditions 
which will weld the city to future and past and thereby exalt its tone 
and engender civic aspiration; and in seeking the point in city build- 
ing where the law of diminishing returns in social, ethical and 
spiritual product, applies. This volume throws the city on the screen: 
we get it in its large relations. Whatever the average reader thinks 
of this or that measure proposed, he will see the city as a whole more 
clearly and if he have any social conscience, it will be stimulated in 
many directions. The volume will earn its place in municipal reform 
literature even though we do not attain to the ideal proposed or all 
of the measures advocated. Wii J. Kersy. 


Souvenirs Politiques (1871-1877). By the Vicomte de Meaux. 

Paris: Plon-Nourrit, 1905. 8°, pp. 419. 

In the light of recent politico-religious events in France this 
account of the great nation’s internal political vicissitudes during the 
decade that followed its overwhelming military defeat in 1870 takes 
on a certain solemnity. M. de Meaux has set forth with all the 
accuracy and fulness of a ‘‘rapport’’ the chief problems that lay 
before France on the morrow of her defeat by Germany, and the 
manner in which they were approached by those representatives whom 
the nation had selected in an hour of bitter anguish and quasi-despair. 
The majority of them were persuaded that Henri V (the Comte de 
Chambord) should be called to the throne, but not without a previous 
understanding as to constitutional guarantees and the likelihood of a 
permanent régime. When the representative of monarchical legitimacy 
had definitely refused to reign under the shadow of the national tri- 
color and insisted on the previous unconditional acceptance of the 
‘‘drapeau blane,’’ nothing was left but to establish some desirable 
form of government that would not exclude all hope of the restora- 
tion of the monarchy. In this manner the Septennat was voted, 
with Marshal MacMahon as President (1873-1879). It was hoped 
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that under him the ancient social and national institutions of France 
would find time and occasion to manifest themselves and again to 
attract the adhesion of the popular majority. If the republican form 
of government, temporarily adopted, were finally to prevail in the 
national mind, it was hoped that it would be conservative in tend- 
encies, and surrounded with safeguards capable of withstanding the 
radical and irreligious propaganda, led by Gambetta, and growing 
daily more powerful. For a while therefore the government of 
France was a ‘‘republic without republicans,’’ its official administra- 
tion being admittedly monarchical in purpose and antecedents. M. 
de Meaux exhibits with grave eloquence the various phases of the 
MacMahon régime in its effort to round out its appointed term, and 
in the meantime to secure within its own party that unity of spirit, 
clearness of view, vigor of initiative which, together with moderation 
and self-sacrifice, are needed for the success of any large policy. It 
is not necessary to recall to our readers the events that led to the 
defeat of conservative France and the resignation of Marshal Mac- 
Mahon. The reasons for it are very frankly stated by the author 
of these ‘‘Mémoires,’’ himself a member of the government on more 
than one oceasion. They were the political mysticism and irresolu- 
tion of the Comte de Chambord, the irremediable notorious disunion 
of the conservative elements, the imprudence and narrowness of in- 
fluential Catholic parties whose zeal surpassed their wisdom, the 
irreligious propaganda of the opposition-press, the connivance of the 
extreme republicans with Germany and Italy, and the spread of 
false rumors of war as sure to follow the triumph of the conserva- 
tives. In a closing paragraph M. de Meaux describes with authority 
the political apathy inherent in the masses of conservative France. 
Long accustomed to be governed from above, they seek their relief 
in the hope of a political Messiah. Polities, the hard stern duty of 
self-government, is therefore left to those who make it a profession. 
Unfortunately, their number, for sufficient reason, is always greater 
among the unworthy and inferior elements of French life, and so 
in that land universal suffrage seems destined for a long time to bring 
to the front those men and measures which least truly represent the 
spirit and the heart of the nation. In several pages of this fascinat- 
ing story, we catch echoes of the domestic conflicts of the French 
Chureh during the fifties and the sixties. When we reflect that it 
is the son-in-law of Montalembert who addresses us, it is impossible 
not to see the noble figure of the great Catholic tribune and to hear 
again, as though he yet lived, those admirable and _ irresistible 
formulas in which he was wont to make known to the French 
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Catholics of his day the true nature of political liberty, the means 
of acquiring and retaining it, and the duty of administering it in 
keeping with its own intimate spirit. Together with his admirable 
work on ‘‘Le Catholicisme aux Etats-Unis’’ this account of the first 
decade of modern republican life in France exhibits in a measure the 
political testament of M. de Meaux. Throughout the work are scat- 
tered charming pen-portraits of his political contemporaries, M. 
Thiers, M. de Broglie, Mgr. Dupanloup, Marshal MacMahon and 


others. THoMAS J. SHAHAN, 


Lex Levitarum, or Preparation for the Cure of Souls. By the Right 
Rev. John Cuthbert Hedley, O.S8.B.; with the Regula Pastoralis 
ef St. Gregory the Great. New York: Benziger Bros., 1905. 8°, 
pp. lvi + 349. 


Who has not heard of the ‘‘Regula Pastoralis’’ of St. Gregory 
the Great? Yet the number of priests acquainted with its contents 
is all too small. It is the earliest Latin treatise of importance on the 
spiritual life of the priest. And what is more, it is a classic of its 
kind, a great work by one of the greatest of the remarkable men that 
have sat on the throne of Peter. Written primarily for bishops,— 
for at that time the heads of important parishes were almost exclu- 
sively bishops,—this admirable treatise on pastoral duties and respon- 
sibilities stands out a monumental proof of the holiness of life, of the 
singleness of purpose, that the Church of Rome, in the very days of 
her undisputed primacy, expected of those who were anointed to 
earry on the blessed work of Christ. 

The warmth with which the book was first received shows that it 
answered a long-felt need. For ages it held its place of honor as an 
indispensable guide for all who exercised the pastoral office. It was 
one of the books brought by St. Augustine into Britain. The great 
King Alfred, with the help of his bishops, made a Saxon version of it, 
and sent copies to the chief bishops of his kingdom. In many synods 
of the ninth and following centuries, it was one of the authoritative 
books for consultation, and was recommended to bishops for guidance 
in the discharge of their spiritual duties. We learn from Hinemar 
of Rheims that at episcopal consecrations, the persons to be made 
bishop had to kneel before the altar, and holding the book of the 
sacred Canons and that of the ‘‘Regula Pastoralis,’’ had to swear so 
to live, teach, and judge, as was therein prescribed. 

An excellent English version of the ‘‘Pastoral Rule,’’ the pains- 
taking work of the Reverend Dr. James Barmby, may be found in 
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volume XII of the ‘‘Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers’’ (Second 
Series), published by Scribners. Bishop Hedley, in the volume under 
review, presents the work in the original, sonorous Latin. And, 
moreover, he has put this precious gem of patristic literature in a fine 
golden setting. For by way of introduction, he has given an excellent 
series of studies suggested and inspired by the ‘‘ Pastoral Rule.’’ Of 
these, the first two are scholarly sermons, the one on the life of St. 
Gregory, the other on his monasticism. The remaining eleven studies 
are the finished product of a series of lectures delivered to the ecclesi- 
astical students of the Seminary of Ushaw; hence the title, ‘‘Lex 
Levitarum.’’ These addresses are models of their kind, admirable 
alike for their literary finish, for their high spirituality, for their fine 
delineation of character, for their solid, practical advice. He has 
shown a nice discrimination in his choice of subjects, among which are 
Vocation, Purity of Soul, Sympathy with Souls, the Study of Litera- 
ture, the Study of Holy Scripture, Science and the Priestly Office. 

As an example of his skill in presentation, take the following 
passage, to be found in his address on Vocation: 

‘*What, then, must be the danger of the priesthood to the shallow 
and half-trained youth, who has never looked seriously into the fail- 
ings and weaknesses of his own heart? There is perhaps little fault 
to find with him during the years of his studies. He obeys, he works 
fairly well, he is not outwardly greedy or selfish; he keeps his place 
in the ranks, in the routine, neither very conspicuous for zeal, nor 
very notable for remissness. All this is perfectly compatible with 
very feeble virtue. TIlis life does not call upon his virtue. . . . His 
position, in a seminary, is perhaps an easier one than he would have 
had in the world. To put off the ‘‘ignominy of the secular habit’’ 
has been to him not a sacrifice, but a relief. He has not felt as yet 
any keen trouble, or had to face any heavy cross. Whilst he obeys, 
therefore, it is rather through easiness of temper than on any super- 
natural principle; whilst he works, it is because it would never do to 
imperil his ordination by failing in his studies; whilst he leads a 
regular life, it is rather out of custom than holy mortification . 
When a youth like this is ordained—and he cannot be refused ordina- 
tion—the trouble begins. He was all right in the harbor—behind the 
breakwater. But the waves of the great world, and even those dis- 
turbances that find their way into a little congregation, a small cure 
of souls, will try him and search him. First comes the tendency to 
take things easy now that he is more or less his own master. ... He 
has never really got down to what true humility is; and therefore 
success elates him, the miserable flattery of the ignorant pleases him, 
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a rebuke or even a piece of advice hurts him, and any little failure 
makes him wretched. . .. Probably he has not learnt true patience, or 
gentleness, or refinement; he has restrained himself, it is true, but 
rather because temper or grossness of conduct would have been 
laughed at or summarily put down in the society of the Seminary. 
When he goes out, therefore, and there is no one to take him up for 
his language or his actions, nature has her way. He cannot bear pain 
or trouble; he has never learned how to turn bodily or mental suffer- 
ing into love, and so by it to draw nearer to God. He shows his 
impatience quite openly, like a child; he commiserates himself; he 
forgets every one else... . He develops bad temper, and the habit of 
scolding. Priests’ bad temper has driven innumerable souls back into 
the bonds of sin. Scolding is the resonance of the empty intelligence, 
and of the hollow heart, of a man who has nothing to give, nothing to 
propose, nothing to impart. As he grows older, he naturally does not 
improve; he grows more querulous, more exacting, more inconsiderate, 
and more childish. And thus he spoils the work of the Holy Spirit 
and neutralizes himself as one of the spiritual forces of the world.”’ 
If space permitted, many other passages equally fine might be 
cited. The whole work must be read to be appreciated as it deserves. 
And to make the reading doubly pleasant, the publishers have had it 
printed in a very attractive form. A better gift-book for priest or 
seminarian would be hard to find. CHARLES F. AIKEN. 


A Modern Martyr, Théophane Vénard; Translated from the French 
by Lady Herbert; Revised and Annotated by Rev. James Anthony 
Walsh. Boston: Society for the Propagation of the Faith, 1905. 
8°, pp. 235. 


One cannot have too wide an acquaintance with noble Christian 
characters. In this age of ease, and of endless scientific discussion, 
of church-building, and of money-collecting, we need at times for our 
souls’ sake to look to the example of the saints and heroes of God who 
are on the sterner side of life. Now, few biographies are better suited 
to remind us sweetly and forcibly of higher things than the volume 
presented to the public under the title, ‘‘A Modern Martyr.’ 
Modern, indeed, for it is within the lifetime of many of us that 
Théophane Vénard, a young priest of only thirty-two years, went 
smiling and singing to a martyr’s death. 

His story is one of great beauty and pathos. It is the story of a 
rare, highly gifted personality, that from very boyhood bore the 
promise of a life of priestly devotion, and that fulfilled the promise 
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to the highest degree of heroism. As we learn from one of his letters, 
he was not yet ten years old when reading the account of the martyr- 
dom of Fr. Cornay, he cherished the hope of one day becoming a 
missionary priest, to labor in a foreign land, and if need be to die for 
Christ. Yet Théophane was not a strange or morose character. He 
was conspicuous among his fellows for his warm, sympathetic nature, 
and his gaiety of spirits. Grown to man’s estate, he had the many 
lovable qualities that betoken true Christian manhood, and nobility 
of soul. As his seminary studies brought him nearer to the realiza- 
tion of his pious ambition, the missionary spirit of his boyhood grew 
stronger within him. Most men in his place would have turned from 
such a proposition; for there were not lacking strong motives to keep 
him at home. Being gifted with more than ordinary talents, he could 
easily have won a legitimate position of honor in the pastoral work of 
a diocesan priest. His naturally frail constitution did not seem 
fitted for the endurance of the severe privations to which the mis- 
sionary is exposed in heathen lands. And more serious still, he was 
attached to his little family circle by the closest ties of affection. He 
had a father, kind and true; brothers that he tenderly loved; and 
above all, a sister who was dearer to him than life. To give up all 
this for the hard and perilous work of a foreign missionary was a 
sacrifice fit to shake the stoutest heart. Yet, though it cost him the 
most poignant grief, this heroic youth of but twenty-one years re- 
solved to devote himself to the spread of the Gospel in distant lands. 
His letter breaking the terrible news to his father, and the noble reply 
of the poor old man, giving in tears his full consent and blessing, are 
passages that few will read without emotion. 

He was ordained in his twenty-third year, and sent to the perilous 
mission of Tonquin, already notorious for its bloody persecution of 
native and foreign Catholics. After six years of devoted service, 
interrupted at times by ill health, more frequently by ruthless perse- 
cution, he was captured, condemned, and beheaded. Nothing is more 
sublime than the heroism with which he went to his execution. 

Such in brief outline is the substance of the volume. The story 
gains in interest by the fact it is very largely made up of Théophane’s 
own letters, in which he tells his thrilling experiences in vivid style, 
and gives expression to the sentiments and aspirations of his truly 
noble soul. Many thanks are due the reverend editor for reviving 
Lady Herbert’s translation long since out of print. This translation 
he has carefully revised and enriched not only with interesting notes, 
the fruit of a personal visit to the surviving brothers of Théophane 
Vénard, but also with several pages of valuable information on the 
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present state of the French foreign missions. Priest and layman, old 
and young, will find in this book much to delight the mind and to lift 


up the heart. CHARLES F’, AIKEN, 


Heroic Romances of Ireland. Translated into English Prose and 
Verse, with Preface, Special Introduction and Notes, by A. H. 
Leahy. In two volumes. London, 1906. 


The Courtship of Ferb, a daintily printed little book in green and 
black with a cover of blue, from the publishing house of Mr. David 
Nutt, had prepared us for Professor Leahy’s larger work which we 
have before us. 

This is the first collection of translations into English of ten of the 
best known of the Heroic Romances of Ireland. Students of litera- 
ture are familiar with the French versions of some of these tales in 
the ‘‘Cours de littérature celtique’’ of M. d’Arbois de Jubainville and 
with the more accurate translation in Professor Thurneysen’s ‘‘Sagen 
aus dem alten Irland’’ and with the translations by various scholars 
in Miss Hull’s ‘‘The Cuchullin Saga.’’ Professor Leahy has availed 
himself of the works of these scholars and of Windisch and Stokes 
and corrects or questions their translations when they depart from 
the original. 

Vol. I contains a translation in prose of five of the most famous 
tales and a presentation in verse that has been made as near as may 
be to the form and matter of the Irish. Several of the prose trans- 
lations have been controlled by Professor Strachan which is the best 
guarantee of their faithfulness. Vol. II contains the five edited 
lesser Tains which were among the preludes to the great Cattle-Raid 
of Cuailnge. They are rendered literally, and on the opposite page 
they are reproduced in ballads. This volume contains also the publi- 
cation, for the first time, of the Irish text and an interlinear word 
for word translation of part of the Wooing of Etain from the Book 
of the Dun Cow. 

This alone would be a sufficient reason for calling especial atten- 
tion to the Heroic Romances of Ireland. But it contains, besides, 
notes and parallels drawn from other literatures and a table of sug- 
gested pronunciations of proper names. In the Preface, the influence 
of Irish literature upon the development of the literatures of other 
nations is discussed. The original form of the romances, their sources, 
transmission, versions and manuscripts are touched upon briefly in 
the Preface, and, in more detail, in the introduction to the several 
romances. The Editor concludes that the versions as we have them 
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are not old patchworks from pagan times added to by Christian men 
but the original composition of these. Each volume has an intro- 
duction in verse giving an excellent survey of the subjects and forms 
of the Irish original and are remarkably well executed. Professor 
Leahy is particularly fortunate in this part of his work, and it is 
hardly possible that his translations can be much improved upon. 
Probably no literature loses more in translation than the Old-Irish 
Sagas. When divested of their original dress they take on a quite 
different character. A bold, word for word translation of them is 
hardly readable and sometimes even unintelligible, and a paraphrase 
in verse, especially when hampered by the meters of the Irish, even 
though it be from the pen of Mr. Leahy, will fail to impress those 
who are acquainted with the Sagas in the original. 
JOSEPH DUNN. 


Abhrain Diadha Chuige Connacht, or Religious Songs of Con- 
nacht. By Douglas Hyde, LL.D. Dublin and London, 1906. 
This is a collection of poems, stories, prayers, satires ’ranns and 

charms, and forms the seventh chapter of the Songs of Connacht. 

The arrangement of the original and the translation on opposite pages 

which we had known in the Doctor’s essay on ‘‘Irish Poetry’’ and 

Connacht ‘‘Love Songs,’’ is observed in this collection, though we 

cannot perceive just what was the need of giving the running prose 

commentary in both languages. All the poems are Englished, and 
some of them in two forms, a literal, word for word translation, and 
verse renderings in which An Craoibhin is very skilful; in some of 
these he has imitated the original meters. It is worthy of notice that 
many of these religious songs exist in more than one version and are 
found in widely separated parts of Ireland. They, or rather their 
prototypes, must be of considerable antiquity, upwards of ten cen- 
turies, perhaps, and must have been widely distributed, even among 
the Gaels of Scotland, by missionaries of the Early Church in Ireland 
who composed them to instruct the people and to teach them 

Christianity. Variants of different songs are given from the counties 

Clare, Cork, Armagh, Donegal, Kerry and even from the Highlands. 

Consequently, we are not to conclude from the title that the songs are 

confined to Connacht. 

The songs are all popular, simple and from the heart, full of 
fervor and piety, and it could be wished that songs like these, in the 
native language and set to simple chorals, were introduced for con- 
gregational singing at divine service. The effect could not fail to be 
beneficial in several ways. The book contains, besides the religious 
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songs, strictly so called, morning and evening prayers in verse, songs 
for occasional use. Some of these resemble closely the Old-Irish 
hymns of the ninth century. There are also charms which may be 
eompared with the Old-Irish incantations in the St. Gall manuscript: 
some are to be recited when going on a journey, others, after taking 
tobacco and, still others, as preventatives against the toothache or the 
headache. There are prayers to be said when raking the fire at night. 
In Brittany, as in Ireland, the fire is left to smoulder under the ashes 
to warm the poor souls that may come to the kitchen during the night. 
The little volume of some hundred pages contains, besides, notes 
on dialectic peculiarities and material for many interesting studies 
in popular superstition and folk-lore. Much has been done by the 
competitors at the feiseanna in recording local traditions and prac- 
tices. Would that the students, schoolmasters and priests who have 
at their door the whole psychology of the people were to show some 
of Douglas Hyde’s enthusiasm and activity: in saving the legends and 
beliefs of Ireland from disappearing without leaving a record. 


a JOSEPH DUNN. 
Gill’s Irish Reciter, A Selection of Gems from Ireland’s Modern 
Literature. Dublin, 1905. 


A happier title might have been chosen for this excellent collection 
of Irish and English prose and verse. There are so many ‘‘reciters’’ 
—Anglo-Irish ‘‘reciters’’ especially—on the market; however, the 
name Gill’s Reciter may be sufficient to denote the superiority of this 
one over the others. 

Mr. J. J. O’Kelly, who is one of the most active Gaelic Leaguers in 
Ireland, is the editor of this anthology and he has selected judiciously 
from the riches of Modern-Irish literature. The hackneyed pieces 
that are easily accessible elsewhere are excluded from this volume 
and the standard for admission seems to have been that the poem 
should be spirited, patriotic and should give a national tone. ‘‘One 
of the aims of this work is to present a fairly consecutive summary 
of the events that have illumined our chequered story.’’ Hence we 
are not to be surprised to find that the dominant note is one of sad- 
ness, of resignation mingled with hope. Nor are we to wonder that 
the pieces are highly dramatic. The elocutionists of Irish schools and 
societies will find many fine selections to add to their repertories which 
will give their audiences in a pleasing form some acquaintance with 


the great events of Ireland’s history. 
JOSEPH DUNN. 
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A Handbook of Modern Irish. By John P. Henry. Dublin, 1905. 


The fourth and last of the series of Dr. Henry’s Handbooks of 
Modern Irish is appearing in weekly installments in the Claidheamh 
Soluis. The third part, which has just come to hand, is uniform 
with the others of the set, and with its vocabularies and exercises from 
English into Irish and vice versa, it is admirably suited for class use 
or for private study. 

It seems to us that in preparing a new edition of the Handbook 
the material might well be recast into one volume so as to treat each 
subject fully in a chapter of its own. This would make the grammar 
serviceable also as a book of reference. As it is, it is not always easy 
to find the notes on local usages, idioms, syntax and pronunciation 
which it contains and which one would look for in vain in other 


grammars of Modern-Irish. JosePH DUNN. 


Outlines of the History of Ireland, from the Earliest Times to 

1905. By P. W. Joyee, LL.D. New York, 1905. 

This is the seventh edition of this primer by Dr. Joyce, who 
has written so many popular and valuable works relating to Ireland. 
It is in even smaller compass than his well known ‘‘Child’s History”’ 
and ‘‘Concise History,’’ and is written in very simple language. A 
map showing the places mentioned in the text would have added to its 
usefulness as a school-book. The last chapter, ‘‘Industrial Progress,’’ 
is particularly interesting. We cannot but regret, however, that, 
although the account of Ireland’s history has been brought down to 
1905, we find no mention of the Gaelic League and the movement for 
the revival of the native language. JosePH DUNN. 

La Morale Chrétienne et la Moralité en France. Par Clodius 

Piat. Paris, Lecoffre, 1905. 8°, pp. 52. 

The learned professor of the Institut Catholique at Paris reprints 
in these pages an article from the Correspondent (May 10, 1905) in 
which he describes with power and precision the attempt, now uni- 
versal in France, to uproot from the soul of the nation its immemorial 
Christian moral sentiment and principles. One by one he takes up 
the current objections of anti-Christian writers and statesmen, and 
exhibits the utility, foree, and timeliness of all the great ethical truths 
and eriteria as preserved and developed in the Christian mind and 
Christian practice. These are splendid apologetic pages, and they 
deserve frequent and attentive reading. Dr. Piat suggests a more 
thorough formation of the Catholic clergy, a codrdination with the 
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Catholic universities (Instituts) of all the secondary schools and of 
all diocesan institutions of education, otherwise there is a grave 
danger that French Catholicism will be relegated to purely liturgical 
forms. ‘‘Que l’on songe d’abord 4 1’éducation de 1’éducateur; et le 
reste viendra par surcroit.’’ 


The Eternal Sacrifice. By Charles de Condren. Translated from 
the French by A. J. Monteith. London: Thomas Baker, 1906. 
12°, pp. 203. 

This is a version of parts 1, 2, and 3 of the well-known treatise 
entitled L’Idée du Sacerdoce et du Sacrifice de Jésus Christ found 
among the Oeuvres Complétes du P. Charles de Condren published 
under the editorship of his biographer the Abbe Pin (Paris: Guyot 
et Roidot, 1858). As a matter of fact none of the three is by Pére 
de Condren. The first is the substance of a series of conferences 
delivered by him at the Oratory of Saumur, but committed to writing 
by the Pére de St. Pé; the second is the work of Desmarés, and the 
third is from the pen of the famous Quesnel. But as the first cer- 
tainly and the second and third supposedly, represent the spirit of 
the great Oratorian, they are included in the comparatively short list 
of his works. 

We have not seen a copy of the translation privately circulated in 
England in 1899, of which the present is announced as ‘‘essentially a 
reprint,’’ but judging the book by itself, we ean say that the trans- 
lator has done his work both faithfully and well, having produced a 
good idiomatic English rendering of idiomatic French. However, 
he has thought fit to alter the arrangement of the original, transposing 
passages, and sometimes whole chapters, so that the result is an 
adaptation as well as a translation. 


Der Selbstmord im XIX Jahrhundert, nach seiner Verteilung auf 
staaten und Verwaltungsbezirke. Von K. A. Krose, S.J. Frei- 
burg: Herder, 1906. 8°, pp. 111. 


Fr. Krose undertakes in these pages to exhibit the development of 
suicide in Europe during the nineteenth century on the basis of the 
vital statistics of the different states, and in each state within its prin- 
cipal administrative divisions. His work is a great improvement, 
from a statistical point of view, on the earlier works of Wagner and 
Morselli, and will soon be completed by another study on the ‘‘ Causes 
of Suicide’’ based on the figures of the present work. He says (p. 
110) that the officially certified suicides in the nineteenth century in 
Europe amount to 1,300,000. Many states, however, offer statistics 
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for only a short portion of the century. Thus Russia presents suicide 
statistics for only the last three decades, yet in that time there were 
70,000 suicides in Russia. There are no suicide statistics for France 
in the first quarter of the nineteenth century, for Denmark in the 
first third, for England in the first half, and for nearly all states in 
the earlier decades of the century. Fr. Krose thinks, therefore, that 
the real number of suicides in Europe during the nineteenth century is 
somewhere from one and a half to two millions. In the last decade 
of the nineteenth century, there were yearly in Europe some 40,000 
suicides. At this rate the twentieth century would have to eredit, 
in Europe alone, something like four million suicides! But will this 
awful rate remain at a standstill? Fr. Krose remarks that of this 
annual list of 40,000 suicides, about 20,000 fall to the share of Ger- 
many and France. Will not the states of southern and eastern 
Europe soon raise these figures? In Italy and Hungary an increase 
is already noticeable. 


Wilhelm Lindemanns Geschichte der Deutschen Litteratur. 
Achte Auflage. Von Dr. Max Ettlinger. Freiburg: Herder, 
1906. 8°, pp. 1082. 


The appearance of an eighth edition of Wilhelm Lindemann’s his- 
tory of German literature, first published in 1866, is an encouraging 


symptom of the growth of Catholic interest in the noble literature of 
the ‘‘Fatherland.’’ The work is so well known to all admirers of the 
tongue of Goethe and Schiller that it is unnecessary to more than 
chronicle the fact of a new edition. Its spirit remains always that of 
a Catholic Christian observer and student, free to admire whatever is 
in keeping with the canons of good taste and good sense, without a 
narrow regard to the ‘‘confessional’’ character of the writer, but free 
also to blame whatever offends the criteria of genuine Christian 
morality. In this edition the work appears considerably enlarged, 
and attention is paid to the latest modern writings. More than ever 
the book deserves a place in the libraries of our academies and col- 
leges, on the teacher’s desk, and in those homes where all good litera- 
ture is appreciated as a divine gift, a revelation of the eternal beauty, 
a spiritual and uplifting force of the highest order. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


For The White Rose. By Katharine Tynan Hinkson. New York: 
Benziger, 1905. 16°, pp. 132. 

The Children of Cupa. By Mary E. Mannix. New York: Benziger, 
1905. 16°, pp. 169. 
19cUB 
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The Violin Maker. By Sara Trainer Smith. New York: Benziger, 
1905. 16°, pp. 156. 

The Dollar Hunt. From the French. By E. G. Martin. New York: 
Benziger, 1905. 16°, pp. 131. 

One Afternoon and Other Stories. By Marion Ames Taggart. New 
York: Benziger, 1905. 8°, pp. 182. 

Out of Bondage. By Martin Holt. New York: Benziger, 1905. 8°, 
pp. 188. 

Where the Road Led and Other Stories. New York: Benziger, 1905. 
8°, pp. 209. 

Wayward Winifred. By Anna T. Sadlier. New York: Benziger, 
1905. 8°, pp. 220. 

A Double Knot and Other Stories. New York: Benziger, 1905. 8°, 
pp. 212. 

Juvenile Round Table, Third Series. New York: Benziger, 1905. 8°, 
pp. 184. 

Her Blind Folly. By H. M. Ross. New York: Benzinger, 1906. 8°, 
pp. 200. 


An Introduction to the Catechism. For Infant Classes and for some 
Converts. By Rev. Thomas O’Keeffe. New York: Young & Co., 


1906. 12°, pp. 25. 





UNIVERSITY CHRONICLE. 


The University acknowledges with gratitude the receipt of $100 
from Mr. Hugh Flynn of New Orleans. 


Board of Trustees.—The Board of Trustees will hold a meeting on 
April 25th. 
Mr. Michael J. Ryan of the Philadelphia Bar has presented to the 


Department of American History a collection of the Archives of the 
State of Pennsylvania. 


Feast of St. Thomas.—The Feast of St. Thomas Aquinas, Patron 
of the School of Philosophy, was celebrated on March 7th. A solemn 
pontifical high-mass was sung by his Grace the Archbishop of Cin- 
cinnati Right Rev. Henry Moeller, D.D. The sermon was preached 
by Very Rev. David Kennedy, O.P., Superior of the Dominican House 
of Studies. 





ALUISINI MEETING (1906) AT ALBANY. 


The twelfth annual meeting of the Alumni of the Univer- 
sity took place at the Ten Eyck Hotel, Albany, February 17. 
At the business meeting in the afternoon the following officers 
were elected for 1906-1907: President, Rev. Dr. John Maguire, 
professor of Latin at the University; first vice-president, 
Lawrence O. Murray, Washington, D. C.; second vice-presi- 
dent, Rev. George V. Leahy, Boston, Mass.; secretary and 
treasurer, Rev. Dr. John W. Melody, professor of moral theol- 
ogy in the University; historian, Rev. F. P. Duffy, Ph.D., pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Dunwoodie; executive committee, 
Rev. Dr. William Fletcher, pastor of the Cathedral at Balti- 
more, Md.; Rev. William F. Russell, 8.T.L., secretary to Car- 
dinal Gibbons; Rev. John Crane, Boston, Mass.; Rev. George 
Hickey, Cincinnati, Ohio; Rev. Thomas McGuigan, §8.T.L., 
Washington, D. C.; membership committee, Rev. Joseph Me- 
Sorley, 8.T.L., Washington, D. C.; Rev. Stephen Wiest, Har- 
risburg, Pa.; Rev. William Martin, 8.T.L., New York; Rev. 
William J. Kerby, Ph.D., Washington, D. C.; Rev. Dr. Wil- 
liam Fitzgerald, Melville, N. J.; Rev. John O’Neil, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

One of the matters discussed was the perfection of the 
constitution of the association. The establishment of an un- 
dergraduate department in the University was cordially in- 
dorsed and the Alumni as a body pledged themselves to 
cooperate with the governing body of the University in 
making the new department a success. It was determined 
that the next meeting shall be held in Washington. 


THE Banquet. 


Rev. Edmund A. O’Connor, 8.T.L., of Troy, the retiring 
president of the association, acted as toastmaster and seated 
at the head of the table were the following guests of honor: 
Most Rev. John J. Keane, D.D., Archbishop of Dubuque; 
Right Rev. Thomas M. A. Burke, D.D.; Hon. Charles J. Bona- 
parte, Secretary of the Navy; John F. O’Brien, Secretary of 
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State; Denis O’Brien, Associate Justice of the Court of Ap- 
peals; Right Rev. John J. Swift, vicar-general of the diocese 
Albany; Right Rev. Cornelius J. Shea, chancellor of the dio- 
cese of Albany; Very Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, of the Univer- 
sity; Andrew 8S. Draper, Commissioner of Education; Mayor 
Charles H. Gaus; Rev. James P. O’Connor, rector of the 
Cathedral, Albany. 

The banquet hall presented a very beautiful sight, the 
tables being artistically decorated with yellow tulips and 
white hyacinths and narcissus. On the wall over the table 
occupied by the honorary guests was a great cluster of flags 
composed of the ensign of the navy of the United States, the 
national colors and the papal colors of gold and white. The 
menu card was handsomely gotten up, being tied with the 
American colors and embossed on the cover with the motto 
of the association, ‘‘ Deo et Patriz.’’ 

At the close of the banquet Rev. Fr. O’Connor welcomed 
the Alumni and their guests in a very appropriate speech, 
and then read the following letter of welcome from Governor 
Higgins of New York, who had hoped to be present, but was 
prevented by domestic bereavement. 


Letter oF Governor Hiaerns. 


Strate oF NEw YorK, EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Albany, February 14, 1905. 
Rey. E. A. O’Connor, President Alumni Association Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Albany, N. Y. 


My Dear Sir.—I regret I cannot accept your invitation to be 
present at the banquet of your association on the nineteenth of this 
month; but owing to a recent family bereavement I am declining all 
social engagements for the present. 

The Catholic University of America, although among the younger 
of our educational institutions, has already won a reputation for 
sound learning, righteousness and good works of which scholarship 
and the church are justly proud, which is destined to become more 
widespread and lasting as its alumni increase in number with the 
coming years. 

The traditions of your historic priesthood will not suffer when en- 
trusted to the keeping of men of erudition, faith and zeal who honor 
as their alma mater the institution whose graduates you are. 
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Will you kindly extend to the members of the association my 
cordial good wishes? Yours very truly, 
FRANK W. HicGIns. 


Fr. O’Connor then introduced Bishop Burke, in response 
to the toast ‘‘Our Holy Father, Pope Pius the Tenth.’’ 


SreeEcH oF BisHorp BurRKE. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: I regret exceedingly that the illus- 
trious prelate, who was to have responded to the toast ‘‘Our Holy 
Father’’ is unavoidably absent. Archbishop Farley having been ac- 
quainted with Cardinal Sarto before his elevation to the Papacy could 
do justice to the theme. I shall however in his absence endeavor to 
respond. Our American novelist Marion Crawford several months 
before the death of the great Leo, speaking of the cardinals, who in 
the event of the death of the reigning pontiff, might be considered 
‘‘papabiles,’’ divided the members of the Sacred College into three 
classes ; the diplomatic, the scientific and the charitable cardinals. By 
the diplomatic cardinals he indicated those cardinals, who had been 
especially educated for a diplomatic career, and who were destined 
for the nunciatures and for the other positions, that must necessarily 
exist by reason of the relations of the Church with secular powers. 
By the scientific cardinals he designated those who have been engaged 
either as professors in colleges or as presidents of universities. By 
the charitable cardinals, Mr. Crawford meant those who having spent 
their lives in the exercise of the ministry, by reason of their duties 
as pastors of churches or as bishops of dioceses, have been brought in 
constant contact with the people and especially with the poor, the 
needy and the suffering. Among these later cardinals, he especially 
mentioned Cardinal Sarto, the Patriarch of Venice and he expressed 
the opinion that Cardinal Sarto, was destined to be the probable 
choice for a future tiara. 

Upon the death of Leo XIII, the cardinals went into conclave and 
after a number of ballots had been taken, to his great astonishment, 
Cardinal Sarto was elected Pope. He was so overwhelmed at the 
thought of the awful responsibility which was to be placed upon his 
shoulders that it nearly cost him his life. In fact for several days, 
there were great fears entertained that the newly elected pontiff would 
not survive the shock. We need not wonder at this. Cardinal Sarto 
never desired nor sought the papacy, which is without doubt the 
greatest honor and dignity upon earth. He loved his Archdiocese of 
Venice and he found no greater happiness than laboring among his 
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beloved people. It is said that he had bought his return ticket when 
setting out for the conclave. I can not speak for the truth of this 
fact, but he certainly left Venice with the intention of returning im- 
mediately after the conclave. Cardinal Sarto had been an assistant 
priest, he had been a pastor of a parish and he found his greatest 
delight in visiting the members of his parish, in instructing the 
children, in administering the last sacraments to the dying, in visiting 
the poor and in bringing consolation to those in sorrow and suffering. 
He had been made Archbishop and Patriarch of Venice, and he had 
been raised to the dignity of a Prince of the Church. All these honors 
and dignities had not in the least changed the amiable Cardinal Sarto 
and they did not interfere with his zealous and loving labors among 
his dear Venetians. ‘The thought of having to sever his relations for- 
ever with the Archdiocese of Venice and of parting with his dear 
children filled his heart with sorrow. 

Leo XIII was without exception one of the greatest pontiffs that 
ever sat upon the chair of St. Peter. He was a great pontiff, he was 
a great statesman, and he was a great scholar. The humble Sarto 
realized the difficulty of succeeding so great a light. When the choice 
of the conclave was announced to him, the cardinals gathered around 
him and begged of him to make the sacrifice for the good of the 
Church, and they reminded him that the Holy Sprit of God guides 
and directs the visible head of the Church and that Our Blessed Lord 
Himself is ever present to assist the successor of His vicar in the 
government of the faithful. Relying, therefore, upon the divine as- 
sistance, Cardinal Sarto accepted the great dignity to which he had 
been called by the votes of the Sacred College and he assumed the 
name of Pius X. Pius X has more than realized the hopes that were 
centered in him. Immediately after his elevation, he sent an en- 
eyclical letter to the world in which he reminded mankind that all 
things are to be restored in Christ; that in the teachings of the Gospel 
and the imitation of Christ, the evils that beset the world can alone 
be remedied. In another encyclical, the Holy Father emphasizes the 
necessity of preaching the gospel and he commanded all prelates 
having charge of souls not only to preach to the people on all Sundays 
and holy-day of obligation but to employ every possible means for the 
religious instruction of the young and for the imparting of Christian 
science to those of more advanced years. We also know the zeal 
which he has manifested for the correction of abuses in the music 
employed in the sacred liturgy. As example is stronger than precept, 
every Sunday afternoon, large numbers of Catholics of Rome assemble 
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in the Court of St. Damascus, where the Pope in person preaches to 
them in the most pious and simple manner. 

A visit to the Vicar of Christ is quite an event in the life of any 
man. One can not approach the Sovereign pontiff without a certain 
feeling of awe. When we consider that more than two hundred and 
fifty millions of people acknowledge the spiritual authority of the 
visible head of the Catholic Church, and that amongst his spiritual 
subjects are emperors, kings and sovereigns, and that he is the im- 
mediate vice-gerent of Christ, we need not wonder, that the visitor 
is deeply affected, when he is ushered into his august presence. When, 
however, one is ushered into the presence of Pius X, every feeling of 
trepidation and fear vanishes. Pius is so gentle, amiable and ap- 
proachable that you feel at once at your ease and as a child in the 
presence of a beloved father. You can never leave his presence 
without realizing that you have conversed with the Vicar of Christ, 
who embodies in his person to a remarkable degree those virtues that 
shone forth in Our Blessed Lord during His sojourn among men. 

The Alumni of the Catholic University of America should enter- 
tain the highest love and respect for Our Holy Father, Pius X. His 
very first communication to the bishops and Catholics of America 
impressed upon their minds the importance of the University at 
Washington, and exhorted them to spare no pains to sustain that 
admirable institution so as to enable it to promote more effectually 
the great work for which the University was established. Leo XIII 
was the founder of the University. Pius X may in some degree be 
justly regarded as its saviour. 

We all pray that Almight God may spare our present Holy Father 
Pius X, ‘‘ Ad multos annos,’’ and that the Chureh under his fatherly 
care may continue to prosper and to carry on successfully the great 
work for which Our Blessed Lord came upon earth and for which 
He laid down His life on the cross. 


The next speaker was the Hon. Charles J. Bonaparte, Sec- 
retary of the Navy, who was received with great applause, 
and in response to the toast ‘‘Our President,’’ spoke on good 
government and the Catholic University. 


SPEECH OF SECRETARY BONAPARTE. 


To my mind this gathering shows more than aught else what the 
Catholic University of America has already done and, yet more, what 
its friends believe it can and hope it will do in the future to promote 
the welfare, by assuring the good government, of our country. I say 
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this because no truth is more evident for me than that, to have a good 
popular government, we must, first of all, and before all else, have 
good citizens. Burke’s well known words have been often quoted; 
they have been even quoted more than once by me; but we cannot too 
steadily remember that, as he said, ‘‘There never was long a corrupt 
government of a virtuous people.’’ When we find any self-governing 
community afflicted with misgovernment, we can safely and fairly 
believe that it does not deserve a better fate. It may indeed wish to 
be well-governed, just as many a drunkard, in his seasons of repent- 
ance and headache, wishes he were temperate, just as many a de- 
faulter, as yet undetected, in saner moments wishes he could repay 
what he has taken and feel himself once more an honest man. But, 
as such men do not wish hard enough to keep away, the first, from the 
bar, the second, from the faro table or Wall street, so such a nation, 
state or city does not wish hard enough for good government to make 
bad government impossible. 

I remember the story of a man who had been run over in the street: 
A sympathizing crowd gathered around him, and many expressions 
of compassion were heard. A preoccupied man, hurrying to his busi- 
ness, stopped, took in the situation with a rapid glance, and said, 
‘*Well, friends, I pity him one dollar’s worth for a hack to take him 
home; how much do you pity him?’’ Of course, we are all patriots, 
but what is the value in dollars and cents, in sacrifices of money, time 
or personal inclination, of our patriotism? We long to see good and 
wise men in public office, the people’s burdens light, the people’s work 
well done; but if we put this longing in the scales, what will over- 
balanee it? Will blind and paltry prejudices of party or race or 
class or creed outweigh it? Will some mean and trivial gratification 
to self-interest or vanity outweigh it? Will sheer indolence and 
cowardice outweigh it? The dread of unaccustomed, distasteful work ; 
the fear of abuse and personal enmity. Will it be found wanting 
when matched against the mere squeamishness which runs away from 
coarse and ugly surroundings, however vital the task to be done in 
their midst? If such be the measure of our patriotism, if such be the 
moral avoirdupois of our citizenship, we need not wonder, we ought 
not to complain, if, while we are finding excuses for not doing the 
work of our government in our interest, some one else does it for us 
in his own. You have all heard the well-known fable of the man who 
sells his soul to the devil: Satan is to give him wealth and high station 
and worldly prosperity in return, and does it; the other party to the 
contract, after getting the agreed price, always tries to cheat him 
out of the goods sold, but the devil is too bright for him and forces 
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specific performance, according to the letter of the bond. We should 
like to thus deal with those who rule us, to have them spare us all the 
burdens of our freedom, and yet give us all its benefits; but they 
don’t do it. 

The question of good government in America is essentially a moral 
and only incidentally a political one, this is indeed true of all govern- 
ments, but more clearly and emphatically of a popular government 
than of any other. I mean by this that what the friends of good 
government in America (and especially in America to-day) have to 
do is less to devise methods for the efficient and economical adminis- 
tration of public affairs than to clearly and frequently set forth and 
constantly and forcibly impress on the attention of their fellow citi- 
zens the true and admitted ends and principles of government and 
the daily manifest and grievous derelictions of duty on the part of 
public officers and of the voters. 

I must not be understood to mean that constitutional provisions 
and laws and ordinances, or systems and rules of administration are 
not material factors in the problem; what I wish to make clear is that 
they are not vital factors; the one thing indispensable, the one thing 
without which good government of any kind or degree is impossible, 
and which, under reasonable limitations, takes the place and supplies 
the want of all others, is good men. If you have as public officers 
men thoroughly honorable and conscientious and also sufficiently intel- 
ligent and sufficiently educated to understand and discharge their 
duties, you will have, whatever the defects of your statutes or customs, 
a good government; if your places of public trust are filled by igno- 
rant, incompetent, self-seeking or unscrupulous men, you may mul- 
tiply checks and balances, you may devise all sorts of ingenious and 
complicated safeguards, but, whatever its scientific merits in theory, 
your machine of government will in practice work ill. Institutions 
are in politics what fortifications are in war; each, if well planned, 
may aid good and brave men to do their duty; neither can take the 
place of such men. It was not breast-works or rifle-pits that stopped 
Pickett at Gettysburg, and in administration, no less than in warfare, 
it is, after all, the human element that counts. 

How shall we get this element and get it of the quality we wish 
and need? In other words, how shall we make sure that the American 
people is and will remain truly free? I say this because, as ‘‘no man 
is free who is not master of himself,’’ no voter is free who is not, in 
truth and not in mere semblance, master of his vote; no people, what- 
ever the name or form of its government, is free unless its rulers are 
those, and those only, it would have as rulers. If its action be 
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hampered, its wishes be overridden, in their choice, whether this con- 
straint be the work of a foreign conqueror, a legal autocrat or olig- 
arechy, or an extra legal ruler or ruling body, a ‘‘boss’’ or a ‘‘ring,”’ 
a ‘‘leader,’’ a ‘‘machine”’ or an ‘‘organization,’’ then, in all these 
eases alike, the result is the same, the people is not free. In dealing 
with this problem, however, we are at once confronted by this ques- 
tion: Who are the people? For, since the time of the Three Tailors 
of Tooley street, and, indeed, much longer, this has been a matter of 
dispute in polities. 

In a little paper discussing some results of the last presidential 
election which I contributed to the Outlook about a year ago, I pointed 
out that what every one described unhesitatingly and with evident 
accuracy as ‘‘the will of the people,’’ was shown by an intelligent 
analysis of the election returns to be in fact the will of but a few 
among the individuals composing the people. To understand this, we 
must remember that in the human body politic, as in the human body 
physical, development or will power is a specialized function. The 
former has always its hewers of wood and drawers of water, to do as 
they are bid like the hands and feet, the arms and legs; locomotor 
ataxia is no less a malady in politics than in physiology. Other 
elasses are its vital automata, working, as do the heart and lungs, at 
their several tread mills, with no thought beyond their daily tasks and 
daily needs, yet on whose continued labor depends its continued life. 
The hunger for gain of still others among its members makes them, 
like the stomach, seemingly blindly selfish and greedy, but, under 
proper control, none the less indispensable to its health; like a man, a 
community languishes when it loses its appetite. Finally it has the 
equivalent of a brain, the seat of its political consciousness and the 
source of its political will, an organ which, in politics, thinks and 
decides for its whole mass. 

The brain is always a small portion of the organism, even in man 
only two or three per cent., but its proportionate size grows steadily 
as we ascend the scale of physical being. If one man may say truth- 
fully, or with any approach to truth, ‘‘L’Etat e’est Moi,’’ the state 
of which he speaks has, politically, but the rudimentary brain of a 
fish or a reptile. Now this language, or its equivalent in colloquial 
American, may be used with quite as much justification by one of our 
““bosses’’ as by the Grand Roi: when ‘‘the old man’’ is ‘‘the whole 
thing’’ in our public life; when what he says ‘‘goes’’ in legislation 
and in administration; when his smile makes and his frown unmakes 
our legal rulers; it is a matter of detail whether he wear a crown or a 
plug hat, drinks champagne or bad whisky, receive the homage of his 
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courtiers in a palace or ‘‘jolly’’ the ‘‘boys’’ in a corner groggery; in 
the one case no less than in the other, he is the people’s political brain, 
for political purposes, he is ‘‘the people.’’ To dethrone him perma- 
nently we must adequately fill his place, in other words, we must de- 
velop, not merely intellectually but morally as well, the political brain 
of the people. This necessity has not been always recognized. The 
English statesman who said: ‘‘We must teach our masters to read,”’ 
was right as to the purpose, although hardly as to the limits, of 
primary education. A democracy demands of every citizen a measure 
of information as to his duties and consequent rights; it would be well 
if he knew much more, but unless he shall know thus much he will be 
surely an element of weakness and of danger to the government of 
which he forms a part. Moreover, since a modern democracy must 
rule a civilized people, those among its members whose intellectual 
training has been but that of a barbarian are as clearly disqualified 
for their task as an Ashantee or a Zulu chief is unfit to be king of 
Great Britain or president of the United States. But it is no less 
needful to educate a few to be wise leaders than to educate many to 
be intelligent followers, and this is the business of our universities. 
If this be less generally admitted, we must remember that our ideas 
as to what is a university have only gradually and recently clarified. 

During an acrimonious controversy occasioned some twenty-five 
years since by the refusal of the Johns Hopkins trustees to remove 
the university to ‘‘Clifton,’’ the country residence of its late founder, 
a newspaper writer, who strenuously advocated the change, exclaimed 
indignantly: ‘‘Johns Hopkins intended to found a university, not a 
little day school!’’ Apparently this person’s lucid and adequate 
conception of a university identified it with a big boarding school; 
and it must be admitted that this view was seemingly shared by others. 
Indeed, at that time the average American was but beginning to out- 
grow the notion that an institution of higher education meant essen- 
tially a large building; this being provided, whether it should be 
ealled a ‘‘college’’ or a ‘‘university,’’ or an ‘‘academy,’’ or a ‘‘sem- 
inary,’’ or an ‘‘institute,’’ depended, in the words of Sam Weller, 
‘‘on the taste and faney of the speller,’’ or rather of the founder. 
Acquaintance during a generation’s space with a few real universities 
and wider knowledge of the somewhat more numerous real colleges 
which already existed among us, have convinced the American people 
of the truth, in educational matters as in others, of the adage that ‘‘a 
dog won’t have five legs even if we do eall his tail one,’’ or, in other 
words, that if we dub a high school or even a grammar school a 
‘‘eollege,’’ or a college a ‘‘university,’’ the facts will be unchanged; 
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as certainly as if the Athenians had taken seriously Socrates’ sar- 
eastic advice, and resolved that their asses should thereafter be horses, 
the ears of the beasts would have grown no shorter. And with this 
conviction has come a recognition of the fact, which some have at 
times affected to ignore, that those who can, in the nature of things, 
receive the really higher education must be, in our time and country, 
as they have been always and everywhere, the leaven hidden in three 
measures of meal, a ferment vital to civilization, but numerically a 
very small minority of the community. 

An American university must have two qualities to live and de- 
serve its name—it must be a university and it must be American. 
Simple and almost self-evident as this proposition may appear at first 
sight, neither of its branches has escaped practical contradiction. I 
have already spoken of the first; with respect to the second I listened 
some years since to an interesting address by a very eminent man, 
at the time chief officer of a well known seat of learning, on the best 
kind of university for our country. He pointed out that in England, 
in France and in Germany the name was given to entirely different 
institutions, and after more or less discussion of their respective 
merits and shortcomings decided that of the three types the last was 
best suited to our needs, and advised us to reconstruct our present 
universities and construct those of the future on a German pattern. 
German universities, when good of their kind, are good things for 
Germans, as are English, under like conditions, for Englishmen; if 
we intend our sons to be subjects of Kaiser Wilhelm or King Edward 
and their respective successors by all means let us send them to be 
trained as such subjects where training to that end is most thorough 
and effective. If, however, we mean them to be genuine Americans, 
and I think this is what we mean if we are ourselves genuine Ameri- 
cans and not shabby counterfeits of foreigners, we must either give 
them university education in a genuine American university or give 
them no university education at all. 

The Catholic University of America proposes to give university 
education to American Catholics. This is a work of profound 
moment to the American people. 

A man of my age in our country must have witnessed many 
far-reaching changes, many momentous events, but, in my own 
belief, he can have seen nothing of more profound significance to 
humanity than the rapid spread, the strong and healthy growth of 
the Catholic Church in the United States. It is almost startling to 
glance for an instant at the mere outward show, the purely material 
features of this growth. At the close of the Revolution American 
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Catholics constituted, according to the most trustworthy estimates, 
about four-fith of one per centum of the entire population—of 1,000 
Americans barely eight were Catholics. To-day they number about 
sixteen per centum; while our nation has grown twenty-fivefold, our 
communion has grown more than 500 fold. In so saying I think only 
of Americans in continental America. If we include in the number 
Porto Ricans and Filippinos, it follows that at least one-fourth of 
those who owe allegiance to our government own themselves spiritual 
children of the see of Rome. 

Of themselves these facts must claim the attention of churchmen 
and statesmen, of reflecting men of every profession and every opin- 
ion, be they Catholic or Protestants or neither, in our day and country. 
But they are, as I have suggested, outward, material facts only. The 
true lesson taught by the rapid and vigorous growth of the Catholic 
Church in America, if slightly less obvious than the growth itself, 
is vastly more significant. Fifty years ago most Protestants, and even 
many Catholics, believed that American institutions and Catholie doc- 
trines were essentially antagonistic, and the church could exist in our 
republic as an exotic only; that if she ever became a factor of moment 
in our polity, either her teaching or our principles of government 
must and would be radically changed. ‘‘Know-Nothings’’ in the 
days of my childhood and A. P. A.’s in recent years were enemies of 
the church who professed to fear lest she should abuse and finally 
destroy American liberty. Most of our separated brethren have com- 
placently hoped, some among ourselves may have secretly feared, lest 
American liberty should infect and finally poison the spiritual loyalty 
of American Catholics. The past half century has shown these hopes 
and fears and theories to be all alike groundless. The Catholic 
Church is at home in the American republic; she is here to stay, and, 
while staying, not to languish but to live with a buoyant, healthy life. 
And, to my mind, at least, it is no less certain that she is here, not to 
undermine but to strengthen our political liberties; not to pervert 
and thus control, but to sustain and purify our popular government. 

And it is of yet greater moment to the church to have her children 
truly believe, and show forth by their lives how truly they do believe, 
that no man ean be a good Catholie who is not also a good citizen; that 
the obligations of loyal obedience to constituted civil authority, of 
the faithful and zealous fulfillment of the several duties imposed 
on each member of society by the law of the land, obligations which 
have been ever and everywhere unequivocally recognized and emphat- 
ically proclaimed by the church, rest sacredly upon every freeman in 
a self-governing republic and forbid any surrender to selfishness or 
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cowardice or sloth, any compromise with iniquity or dishonor, in the 
work which his country demands of him. It is not enough that this 
doctrine be affirmed in our catechism or declared by our preachers— 
it must be recognized in our lives; when there shall be no unworthy 
citizen who is also in name a Catholic, the Catholie Church in America 
will have no enemy whom any good man would wish to be her friend. 


Speecu oF ARCHBISHOP KEANE. 


Archbishop Keane received a hearty reception when he 
was called to his feet. Among other things he said: 


Every conversation I had with the great Leo regarding this uni- 
versity showed me that he was a man of marvelous illumination, to 
whom God seemed to have given a sort of prophetic vision of what 
was to come. He saw what the world was coming to. He saw that 
America was inevitably coming to the foreground and that it was 
bound to build up a race of men the like of which the world had never 
seen. He thought, ‘‘ What is to be the light that is to guide this race?”’ 
We were wonderstruck when we went to talk with him about the pro- 
posed university and found that he anticipated our very thoughts 
and that he understood conditions in America even better than we. 
And it was on account of the great luminous insight of Leo that we 
chose for the motto of the university, ‘‘Deus Lux Mea.’’ 

Leo also knew that if there ever was a race that might be tempted 
to think it could be without God, surely it is this. Leo asked himself, 
‘“Will America realize that nature itself cannot do without a God? 
Will America with all its strenuosity realize that God must be the 
guide if it would fulfill all its high purposes?’’ I meditated whether 
I should go back to my work as a missionary bishop, the only work 
that I seemed fitted for, and Leo said, ‘‘Go back and found the uni- 
versity.’’ I replied that all I could do was to obey. I asked where 
the university should be located and he decided. He said this to me, 
“It is to be a great leaven and should be located in your national 
eapital.’’ 


The Archbishop reviewed the twenty years of the institu- 
tion’s history and ended with a powerful appeal to all these 
now connected with it to see that the ideals of Pope Leo were 
realized. 


SPEECH oF JusTICcE O’BRIEN. 


In reply to the toast, ‘‘The State of New York,’’ Justice 
Denis O’Brien of the Court of Appeals began by humorously 
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alluding to the honors thrust upon him in being called to exer- 
cise the functions of the chief executive of the State. 


The subject, ‘‘The State of New York’’ is a pretty large one. It 
would at first seem impossible to say anything about this State with- 
out alluding to its position in reference to sister states, to dwell upon 
its being first in wealth, commerce, ete., but I shall pass over that 
to-night. New York owes much of its enterprise and intelligence to 
its citizens, but more to the Providence which fashioned its boundaries. 
The mountains, cataracts and water courses with which it is outlined 
were not the work of the hand of man. Take them away and New 
York State would be shorn of much of its splendor.’’ 


He alluded to primeval days, showing that even the Indians 
of this state had superior advantages over neighboring tribes. 

New York, great as it is, and with all its history, is in danger of 
becoming so cosmopolitan that it is liable to lose its identity. There 
was a time when the Irishman and the German became thoroughly 
Americanized in the second generation, but not so now. The tide of 
immigration is overwhelming us. They come to us speaking strange 
tongues and with strange manners and set out to earn their bread. 
Now what is to be done for this great multitude that come to our 
shores? Your predecessors in the church converted the primitive 
peoples of this continent, and who can doubt now but that it is the 
province of the graduates of the Catholic university of America to 
continue this same work among those foreign peoples and by spread- 
ing among them the softening influence of religion to mould them 
into good American citizens. 


SpeecH oF Dr. SHAHAN. 


In reply to the toast ‘‘The Catholic University,’’ Dr. 
Shahan spoke of the ‘‘ Purposes of the University.’’ 


All education, he said, is essentially a means for the attainment 
of some good. Therefore, as we rise in the seale of education, there 
should always be a correspondence between the system and the good 
aimed at. In other words, the highest kind of education should aim 
at the highest attainable good. 

Now what is that good thing for which a university should strive, 
which justifies its existence and ought to make it successful? His- 
tory and daily personal experience show that it cannot be a material 
good. However useful and desirable in their way, temporal suffi- 
ciency, security, comfort and enjoyment have never failed to leave 
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the spirit discontented and aching, still desirous, still planning. Long 
ago St. Augustine enshrined this fact in immortal pages, and after 
him St. Thomas reduced it to a quasi-mathematical formula that we 
ean now read in the noble translation of Father Rickaby. But a 
greater than Augustine and Thomas, whose voice they only echo, had, 
first among men, made evident the insufficiency of material welfare, 
and exhibited to men the proper scope of mankind and the only way 
to execute it. Amid the thousand cries of philosophers, Oriental, 
Greek and Roman, from the preacher to Mareus Aurelius, one suave 
and certain voice dominates the welter of contradiction, as once on 
Genesareth He dominated the winds and the waves. In His life and 
in His teachings Jesus Christ not only made known to mankind with 
certainty its origin and its end, the nature and uses of existence, the 
ideal of the individual and the community, but He gathered up, cor- 
rected and unified all the broken lights of the past, made intelligible 
and continuous the dim prophetic voices of the Old Law, and set up 
on high a great torch whose warm light could never more be ignored 
or excluded among men. He was Himself the Word of God, infallible 
and omniscient, and He assured all mankind of the bases of the new 
philosophy. There was another world, a responsible soul in every 
human being, a personal God, the source of all things, provident and 
loving, just and powerful, holy and pitiful. The best things in life 
belonged not to a few, on whatever principle of the past, but to all 
alike. For all there were to be henceforth a simple and consistent 
eode of human duties, a manual of primitive and universal truths, a 
set of working principles. He lived out perfectly what He had 
taught with absolute accuracy. 

Since then there has been a correct philosophy of human life, the 
Christian philcsophy, that of the man who looks out on duty, office, 
calling, responsibility, all the higher problems and difficulties of life 
from the view point of our Divine Master. It recognizes the fact of 
a revealed divine will, and of an unbroken interpretation of that will 
by the Holy Spirit through the agency of the church. It recognizes 
in Jesus Christ the sole way or method of finding useful truth and the 
sole worthy aim of all human life. It recognizes as a fact that un- 
aided human reason cannot suffice for the conduct of human life along 
the highest levels, and it does not admit that human reason has been 
left morally free to approach all the problems of life without an eye 
to the divine will, the teachings of Jesus Christ, and the office of the 
Blessed Trinity in the scheme of creation. 

Philosophy, after all, is only a firm grasp of wisdom—i. e., intelli- 


gence plus experience. Its criterion is and must be practical utility. 
20cUB 
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If it fails to square with the needs and demands of mankind, it soon 
vanishes, or finds a place in some museum of intellectual antiquities. 
Outside of our sanely spiritual and idealistic Christian philosophy 
none other has ever permanently grasped, appreciated and correlated 
the true goods of life. I need not speak of the pagan Orient nor of 
Islam. Their manifold moral obliquity, weakness and imperfection 
are reflected in the well-known and visible conditions of human life 
that obtain in those regions. But in our Western society what a 
wreckage of false philosophy in the last two or three centuries! Its 
many systems reflect the weakness of their source, the proud and self- 
reliant mind of man. Contradiction and conflict are written across 
them all. They have borne little or no fruit of a permanent kind, 
and have proved themselves barren of results, as far as the moral bet- 
terment of mankind is concerned. A kind of apathy and even despair 
has seized on the popular mind. The average man seems daily more 
and more to act according to personal impulse or emotion, seems more 
and more the creature of external circumstances. He seems to domi- 
nate less and less in his mind the pressure of the material world and 
the body. The human mind itself is profoundly affected, as the 
progress of insanity shows; the social life is seriously threatened as 
ean be gathered from the increase of divorce and the decrease of the 
birth rate. The old-time Christian sense of the dignity, sacredness 
and solemn uses of life is profoundly weakened by the scandal of 
increasing suicide. It would take me too far away were I to more 
than refer to the political order in which, too often, no principle, but 
the sheerest opportunism dominates, and wherein we can assist daily 
at notable violations of all justice and equity. 

The Catholic university is called upon now, and in the future, to 
do good work in the cause of Christian philosophy, to justify and 
spread proper views of the nature, uses and destiny of human life, in 
the light of the teaching of the Gospel and the Spirit of Jesus Christ. 
Keen intellectual critics of primitive Christianity, like Longinus, were 
wont to dismiss it as an undemonstrable thing, a doctrine outside the 
pale of human reason, and therefore unconnected with any kind of 
philosophy. Since then, however, it has given magnificent evidence 
of its power by the transformation of old societies, the creation of 
new and permanent social institutions, the uplifting of whole sections 
of humanity once despised or oppressed, the inpouring of a new spirit 
of hope and ardor into all humanity and the revelation of a vast and 
glorious horizon of social endeavor and attainment. In other words, 
by living so splendidly, Christianity has proved itself to be the only 
true philosophy of human life. Its opponents have perished, or will 
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perish, or can only hope to live by the elements of Christian truth 
that they purloin, or by the superabundant Christian atmosphere that 
surrounds them. It is our duty to keep up and transmit the inherit- 
ance of the past, and to make known in the future all the social help- 
fulness and power, all the spiritual uplift there is in that philosophy 
which has come down to us hand in hand with the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ and the theology of the Fathers. 


Speecu oF Farner Lyncu. 


In reply to the toast ‘‘The Professor of the Catholic Uni- 
versity,’’ Rev. John T. Lynch, 8.T.L., of the Cathedral, Al- 
bany, spoke as follows: 


The pleasant duty assigned me of talking about our professors, 
accompanied by the suggestion to be brief but strong in my remarks, 
reminds me of the story of the priest once called upon to attend a man 
who hadn’t been to confession for some years but was now sick unto 
death. ‘‘Father,’’ said he, ‘‘I am very sick and my time is short, 
so be brief but strong in your prayers.’’ I will promise to be brief 
but I cannot say that I will be very strong in my remarks. 

Were I to tell the professors here to-night all the good things that 
are being said about them, or even to condense the sentiments of the 
Alumni into a little bouquet for each one, there would hardly be time 
enough left for any other speaker. Then, you know, it is very hard 
to tell a man what you think of him to his face. But this I will say, 
categorically, as one of our beloved teachers used to say, the professors 
whom it was my pleasure to know whilst I was a student at the 
University were as whole-souled, hard-working, self-sacrificing a set 
of men as could be found anywhere. I must confess, however, that 
I haven’t seen much of them for the past ten years, but judging from 
the books, brochures and periodical literature coming from their pens, 
they are doing a mighty work, and filling up a great fissure in the 
Church of America. Dr. Shahan’s books I have read with pleasure, 
but I trust that they are only harbingers of what is to come from his 
pen later on. No doubt his time will be taken up to a great extent 
with the compilation of the Catholic Encyclopedia of which, with 
Dr. Pace, is associate editor; but I shall await patiently his long- 
looked for chef d’ceuvre, the History of the Church from the begin- 
ning of Christianity to the present time. I should like to see, also, 
in the near future Dr. Kerby’s book on the social problems of the day, 
and Dr. Melody’s on ‘‘Matrimony”’’ which, I am told, is now being 
written by that able professor of moral theology. 
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I take the liberty, however, of mentioning one name in particular 
without thereby intending to reflect upon any other able member 
of the faculty, because he was the teacher of many of the present 
professors, of very many of the Alumni, and because it was my never 
to be forgotten privilege to sit at his feet and drink deep of the 
pyrean well. I refer to the humble, the learned, the Saintly Dr. 
Bouquillon. To-night as my mind goes back to the years ’94 and 795, 
I ean see in spirit our beloved professor of fundamental moral, his 
bent form coming from his library weighed down with many tomes 
carried on outstretched arms, a veritable pyramid of books, the base 
of which was always his cherished St. Thomas. Then I can picture 
him going into the Chapel to ask the light of the Holy Spirit; his 
peculiar mannerisms in class, then his lecture from which whole 
volumes could be written so compressed and boiled down was each 
instruction. I will not speak of his academy or seminar, as he used 
to call it, although that was the place we met him in most intimate 
relationship. It would take too long, nor of his patience in preparing 
his students for their degree. Suffice it to say that we all owe him a 
deep debt of gratitude. Seripture tells us that ‘‘they who are 
learned shall shine as the brightness of the firmament, and they that 
instruct many unto justice shall shine as stars for all eternity.’’ His 
sacred learning has compelled the admiration of the Catholic world, 
and his name already is written high among the first theologians of 
our age. He was indeed an instructor unto justice, the teacher of 
hundreds of instructors unto justice, of hundreds of God’s priests. 
May his soul to-night be filled with the eternal sunlight of God’s 
loving smile. 

sut I must not forget that I am to be merely categorical in my 
remarks. ‘There is no body of men in any of our Universities more 
competent for their appointed work, more disinterested in the dis- 
charge of duty, or more honorable in their views as to the relation of 
their efforts towards the church and country than are the professors 
of the Catholic University of America. I wish we had a few more 
like them amongst our clergy and laity, men of originating power 
who reach forward and in all fields of activity push beyond the beaten 
paths of habit, tradition and custom; men of strong minds, great 
hearts and true faith, men who have an opinion and a will to work. 
The age demands such men, the Church needs them. ‘‘ Intoxicated 
by the conquests of science, the mind of humanity is now more than 
ever in a ferment of unrest and the spirit of enquiry treating re- 
ligious subjects like any other human facts and phenomena, and 
applying to them modern methods of investigation, is busy formulat- 
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ing theories that only too many are willing to consider and which are 
supported by arguments specious enough to demand an answer.’’ It 
devolves, then, on the priest not merely to teach what is true, but to 
refute what is false. The simple faithful are content to accept 
Catholic teaching on the authority of their pastors, but educated 
Catholics, who are familiar with current literature and can not escape 
coming in contact with infidel tenets of the new school, require to be 
supplied with reasons for the faith that is in them and with antidotes 
against infection. Hence the need of men like those who are teaching 
in our University ; men abreast of the time who, like Dr. Creagh, for 
instance, will take up the specious writings of a man with some pre- 
tensions to learning, who, a short time ago in an article in one of our 
chief magazines, absolutely misrepresented Catholic doctrine and 
practice in relation to the marriage bond. Gentlemen, if the Catholic 
Church is to sueeeed here in America, it will be through the agency 
of an enlightened, pious and zealous clergy. If those who are en- 
trusted with the spiritual guidance of the people of the country where 
the struggle between the Church and her enemies is mostly intellectual 
have that broad education which will give them the right to speak and 
teach with authority. If they are truly zealous and take an active 
and intelligent interest in all movements for the social as well as the 
spiritual advancement of the people, the future of the Catholic Church 
in the United States will be a glorious one. 

Therefore, I say, let us have a staff of professors, the most eminent, 
the most earnest, the most free in their work that the Catholic Uni- 
versity can bring together to impart the higher knowledge to our 
clergy, for it is only the eagle, you know, that can teach the eaglet to 
fly. Let the Alumni especially go out and proclaim to the Catholic 
world the necessity of holding up the hands of the present professors 
in their great work. Let us give them greater encouragement than 
heretofore. In a word, let us add our little mite of energy in striving 
to make the University the institution our late lamented Leo XIII 
wished to to be, and indeed, our present reigning Holy Father desires 
it—the center of religious erudition and Catholic culture in this 
magnificent temple of religious freedom, the United States of America. 


Sperecu oF Rev. Dr. Hayes. 


In reply to the toast ‘‘ The Alumni of the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America,’’ Rev. Dr. Hayes, Chancellor of the Arch- 
diocese of New York, spoke as follows: 


As I have been closely identified with the alumni association from 
its inception, twelve years ago, and have had its interests as deeply 
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at heart as any other member, I may be permitted to observe that the 
modest and unassuming simplicity which hitherto marked our annual 
meetings, has, in a large measure, departed. Albany, be it said to 
her credit, has excelled all other cities in the magnificent dignity and 
beauteous splendor with which she has surrounded this gathering 
Never before has our circle been honored, as it is to-night, by so many 
distinguished prelates and eminent statesmen, representing Church, 
Nation, State, and City. The Rev. President of the Alumni deserves 
unstinted commendation for this brilliant presence. He has made it 
a difficult proposition for the future to surpass the meeting of 1906. 
He, however, has been trained in a good school; he is but another 
expression of the traditional fame associated with the fair name of 
the diocese of Albany, as honored in her priests as she is illustrious in 
her bishops. 

The Alumni of the Catholic University of America—Salve! It is 
not my intention to indulge in speech eulogistic and laudatory of the 
alumni either collectively or individually. My remarks concern the 
future especially; and my views, I trust, may contain a grain of 
prophetic truth. The future of the university is as much in the 
keeping of the alumni as it is in the hands of wise administrators and 
scholarly professors. The imperative need of students, worthy of the 
opportunities the university affords, is the pressing problem, and will 
continue so until the sources of supply are established for a certainty 
and beyond the peradventure of failure. The law of supply and 
demand applies in the educational world as well as in that of commerce 
and trade. But time will solve the difficulty, for the demand on the 
part of the clergy and laity for university education, under the 
auspices of the Catholic Church, is as inevitable as destiny itself. 

It is deeply gratifying to learn from Rev. Dr. Shahan of the note- 
worthy increase in the number of students as well as of their excellent 
spirit, superior even to that of our own day. May their future years 
in the world be as fruitful in noble endeavor for the Church as their 
present student days are full of promise! 

The most extensive department of the university, the largest of its 
schools, is not in Washington, but in the alumni scattered across our 
land from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The public at large have but 
little immediate interest in the students now following the courses in 
the university, any more than our minds advert, at the present mo- 
ment, to the power-house, where is generated the light that so beauti- 
fully illumines this room. It is the function of the alumni to shed 
in undimmed lustre the mirrored fiame of the lamp of knowledge 
burning so brightly and clearly in alma mater; for the world measures 
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the university by the judgment it is daily passing on the men, of the 
clergy and the laity, who are recognized as her distinguished graduates. 

Upon the alumni devolves the mission to carry from alma mater 
to our country the thought, the philosophy, and the culture she is so 
well fitted to impart. Of interest to us is the story, told by Cardinal 
Newman, of two wandering Irish scholars brought by British traders 
to the coast of France, in the age of Charlemagne; impressed with 
the methods employed by the merchants to attract attention to their 
wares, the lovers of learning made known to all, by shouting in the 
market place—‘‘Who wants wisdom!’’, that they had for sale goods 
of a higher order than merchandise. 

The alumni must form between the university and the American 
people that bond of interecommunication as essential to educational 
life as transportation is to the commercial world. The golden grain 
of the west, the snowy cotton of the south, the spices of the far east, 
and the fruits of the tropics, would perish on their native soil in over- 
abundance, if our common carriers by land and sea failed in that 
primary function of bringing these gifts of Providence to our very 
doors. The university has just such need of the alumni who must be 
the heralds of the message she alone can bear, in the name of the 
Church, to every educational circle and intellectual center in our 
country. An inspiration to us is Joseph of old, who, sold by his 
brothers to the merchants going to Egypt, brought upon the court of 
Pharaoh the favor of the Lord, and provided against the seven years’ 
famine which befell the land. Daniel also, exiled by the waters of 
Babylon, spake the wisdom of the true God of Judah in the royal 
palace of the king, with much profit unto the Jewish people in bondage. 

The trend of university activity is moving beyond the province of 
education, as this term has generally been understood. The great 
universities of our time have developed into mentors of the country 
at large. Whenever, from time to time, the heads of these schools 
express their views upon the vital problems of the hour, so repre- 
sentative are their alumni in every community, that their alma mater 
is assured of a hearing throughout the length and breadth of the land. 
Thus will it be with the Catholic University, who can draw on the 
learning of the ages and the wisdom of revelation with regard to 
questions of the day, if only her alumni will codperate by rising to 
the fullness of their influence and opportunity. 

Again, if the claims of Holy Church to divine institution by 
Christ; if the historic fulfillment of her divine mission; if her mighty 
labors, her profound learning and her lofty culture, are to be under- 
stood by a large portion of the American people who know her not, 
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it can best be accomplished, if at all, by the Catholic University and 
a representative alumni. A distinguished educator has said that 
religion, now discredited in certain high intellectual circles, will again 
be reverently enshrined among many who now reject it, when the uni- 
versities, appreciating the abiding need of the human soul for religion, 
will plead the cause of religion from the high view-point of university 
teaching. 

Brightly looms up before us the mission of the Catholic University, 
and the important part the alumni must play. The horizon of promise 
stretches clear and broad before us; the seas of dangerous tempests 
and stormy days have been traversed; the harbor of safety has been 
reached; the land of conquest is at our feet. Of alma mater may 
we say, in the words of St. Hilary, ‘‘Dum oppugnatur, floret: dum 
opprimitur, crescit: dum contemnitur, proficit; dum leditur, vincit.’’ 
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